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A GARDEN 1s THE PUREET OF HUMAN PLFASURES;. 
IT Is THE GREATEST REFREFHMENT TO THE $PI- 
RITSs OF MAN, WITHOUT . WHICH BUILDINGS AND 
PALACES ARE KUT GROSS HANDY-WORKS. AND A 
MAN SHALL EVER SEE, THAT WHEN AGES GROW TO 
CIVILITY AND ELEGANCE, MEN COME TO BUILD. 
STATELY, 80O0NER THAN To GARDEN FINELY: ASIF 
GARDENING WERE T HE GREATER PERFECTION, 
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© AAg:uhe Four Books, which compoſers: 
following Poem, were publiſhed originally 


at very diſtant intervals, I thought it expe= 


dient at the concluſion of the laſt to ſub- 

| Join a Poſtſcript, in which I drew up an 

| Analyſis of each of them in their order, that 
the general plan of the whole work, and 
_ their connection with one another, might 

| be more accurately conceived. That ſhort 

— analyſis is now withdrawn, being ſuperſed- 
ed by acopious and complete Commentary, 
- which the partiality of a very ingenious and 
learned friend has induced him to write 
upon it; a work which I am perſuaded will 
| be of more utility to thoſe readers, who 
wiſh to underſtand the ſubje, than the 
Poem itſelf will be of entertainment to that 
more numerous claſs who read merely to 
| be entertained: For myſelf, as toamuſe was _ 
; Aze a. 
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only a ſecondary motive with me Shen I 


| compoſed the work, I freely own that I am | 


more pleaſed by a ſpecies of writing which 


| tends to elucidate. the Principles of my 
Poem, and to develope its method, than, I 
ſhould have been with that mote flattering, 
yet leſs uſeful one, which intereſted itſelf it ; 


diſplaying what little poetical merit it may. 
poſſels, 2 


Notwithſtanding this, I am well aware 
that many perſons will think my friend has 
taken much more pains than were-neceſſary 
on this occaſion; and I ſhould agree with 
them in opinion were the Poem only, and 


not the Subject which it treats, in queſtion : 
But I would with them to diſcriminate be- 


tween theſe two points, and- that whatever 
they may think of the: writer's condeſcen- 


fon in commenting ſo largely on the one,. 


they would give him credit for the great 


_ additional illuſtration which he has thrown 
upon the other, _ EET 


Yet 


PREFACE v 


' Yet as to the Poem itſelf, I am not with- 
out my hopes, that in this new Edition 
T have rendered it ſomewhat more worthy 
of the pains which its Commentator has 
| beſtowed upon it, and of that approba-_ 
tion which it has already obtained from a 
very reſpectable part of the- public; hav- 
ing reviſed it very carefully. throughout, 
and purged it, to the beſt of my abilities, 
_ of many defeqs in the prior editions.— 
That original Sin, however, which the ad- 
mirers of Rhyme, and of Rhyme only, 
have laid to its charge, I have ſtill ventured 
_ toretain:: To this fault” I muſt ſtil] own 
myſelf ſo blind, that in defence of it I ſhall 
again reprint what I ſaid before in my for- 
mer Poſtſcript, and make it the. concluſtory L 
of my 7 Pete Preface. 


«When [ firſt had the ſubje in contem- 
plation, I found it admitted of two differ- 
_ ent modes of compoſition : ' One was that 

of the regular Didadtic Poem, of which the 
Georgics of Virgil _ ſo perfe&t an ex+ 
A3. | _ ample 
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ample; the other that of the preceptive 


epiſtolary eſſay, the model of which Ho- 


race has given in his Epiſtles Ad Auguſtum | 
and ad Fifones. I balanced ſome time which _ 
of theſe I ſhould adopt, for both had their 
peculiar merit. The former opened a more 
ample field for pictureſque deſcription and 
poetical embelliſhment ; the latter was more 
calculated to convey exact precept. in con- 
_ciſephraſe®. The one furniſhed better means 


i 


* Sce Mr. Pope's account of his DESIGN in writing 


= the Effay on Man, where the peculiar merit of that way, { 


In. whick be ſe greatly excelled, is moſt happily explain-. 


ed. He choſe, he ſays, * Verſe, and even Rhyme, for 
two reaſons: Vere, becauſe precepts, ſo written, ſtrike 
more ſtrongly, and are retained more eaſily: Rhyme, 


becauſe it expreſſes arguments or inſtructions more con-. 


_ Ciſely than even Proſe itſelf.” As I have lately, in the. 


Preface to my Tranſlation of Freſnoy's Art of Painting, 


made uſe of this very reaſon for tranfliting that Poem 


into Rhyme, ſome ſuperficial readers may think that I 


hereby contradit myſelf; but the judicious critic will. 
refer Freſnoy's Poem to HoRAct' Ss ART OF PoBTRY | 


as to its proper architype, and right], decm it, though 
yot an .PISTOLARY, yet a PRECEP.TIVE ESSAy. 


 Mhereas the preſent work co:nes under, that ſpecies of 
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of illuſtrating my ſubject; and- the other of 
_ defining. it; the former admitted thoſe or- 
naments only which reſulted from lively. 

imagery and-#igurative. di&tion.; the latter 
| ſeemed rather to require the ſeaſoning of 


wit and fatire; this, therefore, appeared _ 


| beſt calculated to expoſe falſe taſte, and. 
| that to elucidate the true. But falſe taſte, 
| on this ſubje&, had been. ſo inimitably ri- 
b- diculed by Mr. Pope, in his Epiſtle. to- 
| Lord Burlington, that it ſeemed to preclude. 


all other authors (atleaſt it precluded me). 


from touching it-after him ; and. therefore, 
as he had left much unſaid on that part of 
the art on- which it was my purpoſe prin-. 


cipally to enlarge, I thought the didaQtic- 


method not-only more-open, but more pro- 
per for my attempt... This matter once _ 


determined, I did not heſitate as to- my. 


| choice hamweca blank verſe and rhyme ; 
becauſe it clearly appeared, that numbers. 


of 


compoſition which has the GrorG1cs oF V1RG1L for” 
#s original, than which no two modes of writing can be 
Wore diſſimilar, o | 
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of the moſt varied kind were moſt proper 


to illuſtrate a ſubje&t whoſe every charm- 
ſprings from variety, and which, painting 


| Nature as ſcorning control, ſhould employ a 
verſification for that end as unfettered as 
Nature itſelf. Art, at the ſame time, in 


rural improvements, pervading-the province 


_ of Nature, unſeen and unfelt, ſeemed to_ 
bear a iriking analogy to that ſpecies of 
verſe, the harmony of which: reſults from 


meaſured quantity and varied cadence, with- | 


_ out the too ſtudied arrangement of final. 
| ſyllables, or "regular return of conſonant. 


ſounds. I was, notwithſtanding, well aware, 


_ that by chooſi ing to write in blank verſe, I 
ſhould not court popularity, becauſe 1 per- 
ceived it was growing much out of vogue; 

| but this reaſon, as may be ſuppoſed, did 

_ Not weigh much with a writer, who meant 


to combat faſhion in the very. theme he in- 


tended to write upon; and\-who was alſo 
convinced that a mode of Engliſh verſif ca* | 


tion, in which ſo many good poems, , with 


' Paradiſc Loſt at their head, have been writ= 


Y ten, 


REF ACE i 
ten, could either not long continue unfa- _ | 
ſhionable; or if it did, that Faſhion had ſo 

completely deſtroyed Taſte, it would not be 
worth any writer's while, who aimed at 


| more than the reputation of the day, to. 
endeavour to amuſe ths public.” 


Is 
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THE 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


To thee, divine cicaCy ! to thee, 
Beſt arbitreſs of what is good and fair, 
This verſe belongs. O, as it freely flows, 

| Give it thy powers of pleaſing : elſe in vain 
' It trives to teach the rules, from. Nature drawn, 5 _ 


| Of import high to thoſe whoſe taſte would add 


To Nature's careleſs graces ; lovelieſt then, 

When, o'er her form, thy eaſy ſkill has taught 

'* The robe of Spring in ampler folds to flew. 

= Haſte Goddeſs! to the woods, the lawns, the 

= vales; | 10 | 

That lie in rude luxuriance, and but wait | 

Thy call to bloom with beauty. I meanwhile, 

Attendant on thy ſtate ſerene, will mark _ 

Its faery progreſs; wake th” agcordant ſtring ; 
ON And 
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And tell ye far; heya the tranſient glare = | 


Of fickle faſhion, or of formal art, 
Thy flowery works with charm perennial pleaſe. 3 


Ye too, ye ſiſter Powers ! that at my birth, 


Auſpicious ſmil'd;. and o'er my cradle drop , 

| Thoſe magic ſeeds of Fancy, which produce | 20 
A Poet's feeling, and a Painter's eye, 

| Come to your votary's aid. For well ye know 
How ſoon my infant accents liſp'd the rhyme, 

| How ſoon my hands the mimic colours ſpread, 


And vainly ftrove to ſnatch a double wreath 2g 


| From Fame's unfading laurel: fruitleſs aim : 
| Yet not inglorious ; nor perchance devoid | 
Of triendly uſe to this fair argument ; 

If ſo, with lenient ſmiles, ye deign to chear, | 

| At this ſad hour *®, my deſolated foul, 40. 


For deem not ye that I reſume the firain 


To court the world's applauſe : . my years ODTTENE | 
: Have learn'd to flight the toy. No, *tis to footh. 


That agony of heart, which they alone, 


Who beſt have lov'd, who bet have born belov- 


ed, by "0 


Can feel, or pity : NENT ack 


Which ſhe too felt, when on her pallid lip 
7 Tan The 
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| She left for heay'n. 


That recolleQion yields. 
While Memory holds her ſeat, thy image ſtill 
Shall reign, ſhall triumph there 3 and when, as 


 Whence genuine taſte proceeds. 


£43 


The laſt farewell hung trembling, and beſpoke 


A wiſh to linger here, and bleſs the arms. 
She died, and heav'n is 

ER © 
Be mine, the penſive folitary balm _ 
Yes, Angel pure! 


now, 


Imagination forms a Nymph divine. 45 


To lead the fluent firain, thy modeſt bluſh, 


| Thy mild demeanor, thy unpraQtis'd ſmile 
Shall grace that Nymph, and ſweet Simplicity 


Be dreſs'd (Ab meck MAr1A ! in thy charms. ; 


"Begin the Song ! and ye of Albion sfoms 50 
Attend ; Ye freeborn, ye ingenuous few, | 
Who heirs of co:npetence, if not of wealth, 
Preſerve that veſtal purity of foul _ 
To you, bleſt 
youths, a 


. I ſing ; whether i in Academic groves 55 
- Studious ye rove 3 or, fraught with learning's ſtores , 
Viſit the Latian plain, fond to tranſplant 

Thoſe arts which Greece did, with her Liberty, 


Relign to Rome. Yet know, the art I ſing _ 
"--. > Wu 


Era there ye ſhall | not learn. Rome knew it 


While Rome was free: Ah! hope not then to ind I 
In laviſh ſuperſtitious Rome the fair = 


Remains. Meanwhile, of old and claflic aid 
Tho! fruitleſs be the ſearch, your eyes entranc Fl 
Shall catch thoſe glowing ſcenes, that taught a 


'To grace his canvaſs with Heſperian hues : 
And ſcenes like theſe, on Memory's tablet draw "_ 


To each Idea ; ; and, if Nature lend "TP 
Materials fit of torrent, rock, and ſhade, -.- 70 


That ſkill within the limit ſhe allows. 
_ Great Nature ſcorns controul : ſhe will not bear 
' One beauty foreign to the ſpot or ſoil _ 75 


Stretch forth a level lawn ? Ah, hope not thou. 
| Around ? Ah, wiſh not there the level lawn. 860. 


Yet ſhe permits thy art, diſcrectly us'd, 
To ſmooth the rugged and to ſwell the plain. 
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Bring back to Britain ; there give local torm 


Produce new T1voL1s But learn to rein, 
O Youth ! whoſe ſkill eſſays the arduous taſk, 


She gives thee to adorn : 'tis thine alone 
'To mend, not change her features. Does her hand 


To lift the mountain there. Do mountains frown _ 


But dare with caution; elſe expe, bold man ! 
RB! The 


(F 


2; 
| The [nfur'd Genius of the place to riſe . 
In ſelf-defence, and, like ſome giant fiend B85 
That frowns in Gothic ſtory, ſwiſt deſtroy, 
By might, the puny IIs of thy fay+ 


I | What then muſt he attempt , whom niggard Fate 
Has fixtin ſuch an 1nauſpicious ſpot 
| As bears no trace of beauty? muſt hefit  9go 
| Dull and ina&tive in the deſert waſte, 
If Nature there no happy feature wears _ 
To wake and mect his ſkill? Bzlieve the Muſe, 
| She does not know that inauſpicious ſpot _ 
Where Beauty is thus niggard of her ſtore: 95 
Believe the Muſe, thro? this terreſtrial vaſt | 
The feeds of grace are ſown, profuſely ſown, 
Eva where we leaſt may hope: the deſert hills | 


| Will hear the call of Art; the vallies dank 
Obey her juſt beheſts, and ſmile with charms 100 
f} ' Congenial to the foil, ana all its own. 


4 For tell me, where's the deſert ? there alone 

0 Where man reſides not z or, if *chance reſides, | 
{a He 1s not there the man his Maker form'd, 

Induſtrious man, by heav'n's firſt law ordain'd IO 5 

To earn his food by labour. In the waſte 

Place thou that man with his primeval arms, 


BY | ©. 
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His plough-ſhare, and his ſpade ; nor ſhalt thou long 
_ Impatient wait a change ; the waſte ſhall ſmile 
With yellow harveſts ; what was barren heath 110 
Shall ſoon be verdant mead. Now let thy Art 
Exert its powers, and give, by varying lines, 
The ſoil, already tam'd, its finiſh'd grace. 


Nor lefs obſequious to the hand of toil, 


If Fancy guide that hand, will the dank vale 115 


Receive improvement meet ; but Fancy here | 
Muſt lead, not follow Labour ; ſhe muſt tell. 
In what peculiar place the ſoil ſhall riſe, 


Where ſink ; ; preſcribe what form. each fluice ſhall 


wear, 


And how dire& i its courſe ; ; whether to fpread 120 


| Broad as a lake, or, as a river pent 

By fringed banks, weave its irriguous way 
'Thro' lawn and ſhade alternate : for if She 
 Prefide not o'er the taſk, the narrow drains 


Will run in tedious parallel, or cut. 125 


| Each other in ſharp angles ; ; hence implore 
| Her ſwift afliſtance, ere the ruthleſs ſpade 
Too deeply wound the boſom of the ſoil. 


Yet, in this lowly fite, where all that charms | 


Within eſt muſt charm, hard 1s the taſk 130 


Impos'd 


SCF. 
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' Impos'd on Fancy. | Hence with idle fear! 


Is ſhe not Fancy ? and can Fancy fail 


In ſweet deluſions, in concealments apt, E 
And wild creative power ? She cannot fail. 
\ And yet, full oft, when her creative power, 135 
| Her apt concealments, her delufions ſweet _ 
| Have been profuſely laviſh'd ; when her groves 
Have ſhot, with vegetative vigour ſtrong, 
 Evn to their wiſh'd maturity ; when Jove 


Has roll'd the changeful ſeaſons o'er her lawns, 140 


| And each has left a blefling as it roll'd : 


Evn then, perchance, ſome vain fatidious eye 


- Shall rove unmindful of ſurrounding charms 
| And aſk for proſpect. Stranger ! *tis not here. 
Go ſeck it on ſome gariſh turret's height; 145 


Seek it on Richmond's or on Windfor's brow ; $7) 


There gazing, on the gorgeous vale below, 

Applaud alike, with faſhion'd pomp of phraſe, 

| The good and bad, which, in profuſion, there 
That gorgeous vale exhibits. Here meanwhile, 1 50 


Ev'n in the dull, unſeen, unſeeing dell, 


Thy taſte contemns, ſhall Contemplation imp 
| Her eagle plumes ; the Poet here ſhall hold 
Sweet converſe with his Muſe ; the curious Sage, 
Who comments on great Nature's ample tone, I55 


B3 _ -. Shall 


(8: 
| Shall find that volume here. For here are caves, | 
Where riſe thoſe gurgling rills, that ſinz the ſong 
_ Which Contemplation loves ; here ſhadowy glades, 
Where thro” the tremulous foliag2 darts the ray, 
"That gilds the Poct's day-dream ; here the turf 160. 
Teems with the vegetating race ; the air 

Is peopled with the inſe& tribes, that float 
| Upon the noontide beam, and call the Sage. 

To numher and to name them. Nor if here 

The Painter comes, ſhall his enchantinz art 165 
Go back without a boon: for Fancy here, 
With Nature's living colours, forms a ſcene 
| Which Ru15DA LE beſt rival: _chryſtal 

lakes, i ICs 

O'er which the giant oak, himſelf a grove, 
| Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 170. 
_ His reverend image in th* expanſe below. 
1f diſtant hills be wanting, yet our eye 
_ Forgets the want, and with delighted gaze 
Reſts on the lovely foreground ; there applauds Ns 
The art, which, varying forms and blending 
__ hues, | 5 ITY 

5 Gives that harmonious heres of ſhade and li ght, 

| Which makes the landſcape perfeR. Art like this 


Is only art, all cllc abortive toll. 
Come 


+4) 


| Come then, thou Siſter Muſe, | from whom tho | 
_ mind. I TP, 
Wins for her airy viſions colour, Sorin; 180 
And fixt locality, ſweet Painting, come 
To teach the docile pupil of my ſong, 
How much his praQtice on thy aid depends. 


Of Nature's various ſcenes the Painter culls 
That for his fav'rite theme, where the fair 
| whole LS Er 200 
Is broken into ample parts, and bold ; $: 

| Where to the eye three well-mark'd diſtances 
Spread their peculiar colouring. Vivid green, 
Warm brown, and black opake the foreground bears 
| Conſpicuous ; ſober olive coldly marks 190 | 
| The ſecond diſtance ; thence the third declines 


| In ſofter blue, or, lelsning ſtill, is loft 


In fainteſt purple. When thy taſte is call'd_ 
| Todeck a ſcene where Nature's ſelf preſents 


EZ All theſe diſtin gradations, then rejoice 195 


As does the Painter, and like him apply 
Thy colours : plant thou on each ſeparate part 
Its proper foliage. Chief, for there thy ſkill 
_ Has its chief ſcope, enrich with all the hues _ 
That flowers, that ſhrubs, taat trees can yield, the 
— fides HO 200 


_ Of 


( 0 ) 


Of that fair path, from whence our ſight is led 


Gradual to view the whole. Where'er thou wind'ſt | 
That path, take heed between the ſcene and eye, 


'To vary and to mix thy choſen greens. 


Here for a while with cedar or with larch, 205 
That from the ground uadaged their cloſe texture, 7 


hide | 
The view entire. Then o'er ſome lowly tuſt, 


Where roſe and woodhine blooin, permit its charms : 


'To burſt apon the fight ; now thro” a copſe 
Of beech, that rear their ſmooth and ſtately trunks, 


Admit it partially, and half exclude, 019- 


And half reveal its graces: in this path, 

_ How long ſoc'er the wanderer roves, each ſtep 
| Shake wake freſh beauties ; each ſhort point preſent 
A different picture, new, and yet the ſame. 215 


Yet ſome there are who ſcorn this cautious rule, 
And fell each tree that intercepts the ſcene. 


 O great Pouss1x | O Nature's darling, CLaups ! 


| What if ſone raſh and facrilegious hand 


Tore | from "your canvaſs thoſe umbrageous 
pines. us | y 220 


That frown in front, and give each azure e hill 
The charm of contraſt ! ! N ature ſuffers here 


Like 
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Like outrage, and bevwaite a beauty loſt, 
; hana Time wth my hand ſhall late reſtore. 


Yet here the ſpoiler reſts not ; ſee him riſe 22 -z 
Warm from his devaſtation, to improve, 

| For ſo he calls it, yonder champian wide. | 
There on each bolder brow in ſhapes acute 


g | His fence he ſcatters ; there the Scottiſh fir 


| In murky file lifts his inglorious head, — 230 
And blots the fair horizon.  Soſhould art | 
Improve thy pencil's ſavage dignity, 
Saivaror |! if where, far as eye can pierce, | 
Rock pil'd on rock, thy Alpine heights retire, 
She flung her random foliage, and diſturd'd 23 5 : 
The deep repoſe of the majeſtic ſcene. = IS 
: This deed were impious. Ah, forgive the thought . 
' Thou more than Painter, more than Poet | Hg, 
| Alone thy equal, who was &* RCF's cc L 


Does then- the ae forbid the Planter 's 
| hand 240 
| To clothe the diſtant hills, and veil with woods x; 

_ Their barren ſummits ? No, it but forbids 


= All poverty of clothing. Rich the robe, 


| And ample let it flow, that Nature wears 
__ On herthron'd eminence : where? er ſhe takes 245 


D Her 


(44 9). 

| Her horizontal march, purſue her ltep 

With ſweeping train of foreſt ; hill to hill 

_ Unite with prodigality of ſhade. 

There plant thy elm, thy cheſnut ; nouriſh there 


Thoſe ſapling oaks, which, at Britannia's call, 250 


_ May heave their trunks mature into the main, 
And float the bulwarks of her liberty : 
| But if the fir, give it its ſtation meet; 
Place it an outguard to th” aſſailing north, 


| To ſhield the infant ſcions, till poſſeſt - 255 


Of native ſtrength, they learn alike to ſcorn 
The blaſt and their prote&tors. Foſter'd thus, 
 Thecradled hero gains from female care 

His future vigor; but, that vigor felt,. 


He ſpring: 1ndignant from his nurſe's arms, 260 


Nods his terrific helmet, ſhakes his ſpear, _ 
 And1s that awful thing which heav'n ordain'd 
- The ſcourge of tyrants, and his country” s pride. 


If yet thy art ke Jublous how to treat 


Nature's negleted features, turn thy eye 265 


To thole, the maſters of corrett defign, 
Who, from her vaſt varicty, have culPd 
The lovelieft, boldeſt parts, and new arrang'd ; 
| Yet, as herſelf approv'd, herfelf infpir'd.. 


In their immortal works thou ne'er ſhalt find 270 
Dull 
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' Dull uniformity, contrivance quaint, 
Or labour'd littleneſs ; but contraſts broad, 


And careleſs lines, whoſe undulating forms | 
Play thro” the varied canvaſs: theſe tranſplant 


| Again on Nature ; take thy plaſtic ſpade, 275 
| It is thy pencil ; take thy ſeeds, thy plants, 


T hey are thy colours ; and by theſe repay 
With intereſt every charm ſhe lent thy art. 


Nor, while T thus to Imitation's realm Ee 
Direct thy ſtep, deem I dire thee wrongz 280 


_ - Nor aſk, why I forget great Nature's fount, 
 Andbring thee not the bright inſpiring cup 
From her original ſpring ? Yet, if thou aſk'ft, 


Thyſelf ſhalt give the anſwer. Tell me why _ 
Did RaynazL ſtzal, when his creative hand. . 28 's 


 Imag'd the Seraphim, ideal grace 

And dignity ſupernal from that ftore 
: Of Attic ſculpture, which the ruthleſs Goth 
Spar'd in his headlong fury ? Tell me tins : 


And then confeſs that beauty belt is taught 290 _ 


By thoſe, the tavour'd few, whom Heav'n has 
| lent | 


The power to ſeize, { IQ, and reunite 7; 
Her lovelicft featares ; and of theſe to "FW | 


One Arclictype compleat of ſovereign Grace. 
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| Acute, or parallel. 


_ In many a winding train. 


200-3, 


| Bc Nature ſees her faireſt forms more fair ; 3 - 205- 


Owns them for hers, yet owns herſelf excell'd 


By what herſelf produc'd. Here Art and She 


Embrace ; connuhial Juno ſmiles benign, 
And from the warm embrace PerfeCtion ſprings. 


' Rouſe then each latent. energy of ſoul _ - 300 | 
:To claſp ideal beauty. Proteus-like, 
Think not the. changeful Nymph will long 


elude _ 


Thy chaſe, or with reliant coyneſs frown. ; 


Inſpir'd by Her thy happy art ſhall learn 


To melt in fluent curves whatc'er is ſtraight, 305 


For, theſe unchang'd, 


| Nature and ſhe diſdain the formal ſcene. 

Tis their demand, that ev'ry ſtep of Rule 

| Be ſever'd from their ſight : 

| But thoſe that fair Variety creates, 316 
| Who ever loves to undulate and ſport 


They own no charm | 


With equal zeal 


| She, careleſs Goddeſs, ſcorns the cube and cone, s 


As does mechanic Order hold them dear: 


Hence | ſprinzs. their enmity 3 and he that 


| hopes = kb. "405 
To reconcile the foes, as well might aim «© 
With hawk and dove to draw the Cyprian car. 
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Such ſentence paſt, where ſhall the Dryads 


A 
'That haunt yon ancient Viſta ? Pity, ſure, 
Will ſpare the long cathedral ifle of ſhade 320. 
| In which they ſojourn ; Taſte were facrilege, 

Tf, lifting there the axe, it dar'd invade 
'Thoſe ſpreading oaks that in fraternal files 5 as 
Have pair'd for centuries, and heard the ſtrains | 


A no Of SiDNEy” 5, nays ONT - ww Surny's 


| reed. os og $25 

Yet muſt they fall, unleſs mechanic Skill, 
To ſave her offspring, rouſe at our command ; 
And, where we bid her move, with engine huge, 
Each ponderous trunk, the ponderous. trunk there 
os + EE: ae $2. 

A work of difficulty and danger try'd, 
| Nor oft ſucceſsful found. But if it fails, 

Thy axe muſt do its office. Cruel taſk, 
_ Yet needful. 'Truſt me, tho' I bid thee ftrike, 


2  ReluQtantly Ibid thee: for my ſoul 


| Holds dearan antient oak, nothingmore deary 335 - 
It is an antient friend. Stay then thine hands 

_ And try by ſaplings tall, diſcreetly plac'd 
Before, between, behind, in ſcatter'd groups, 
To break th* obdurate line. $o may'ſt thou ſave 
$7 1 5 _ A choin 


(16) 


A choſen few ; and yet, alas, but few 340 


Of theſe, the old protectors of the plain. 

Yet ſhall theſe few give to thy opening lawn A 

That ſhadowy pomp, which only they can give : 
For parted now, in patriarchal pride, 


Each tree becomes the father of a tribe ; 345 


And, o'er the ſtripling foliage, riſing round, 
'Towers with paternal dignity ſupreme. 


And yet, my Albion ! in that fair domain, | 
Which Ocean made thy dowry, when his love 


| Tempeſtuous tore thee from reluctant Gaul, 350 


And bade thee be his Queen, there (till remains | 
Full many a lovely unfrequented wild, Lg 


Where change like this is needleſs; where no. 


lines | | 
_ Ofhedge-row, avenue, or of platform {quare 


Demand deftrution. In thy fair domain, 355 


| Yes, my lov'd Albion ! many a glade 1s found, 
The haunt of Wood-gods only :. where if Art 
Fer dar'dto tread, 'twas with unſandal'd foot. 
_Printleſs, as if the place were holy ground. 


And there are ſcenes, where, tho' ſhe whilom 
" trod,. | 7 '.. 360 


Led by the worit of guides, fell Tyranny, _ 
ein | And 
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And ruthleſs Superſtition, we now trace 

Her footſteps with delight ; and pleas'd revere _ 
_ What once had rous'd our hatred. But to Time, 
| Not her, the praite is due : his gradual touch 365 
| Has moulder'd into beauty mahy a tower, 
| Which, when it frown'd with all its battlements, 


Was only terrible ; and many a fane _ 
Monaſtic, which, when deck'd with all its ſpires : 


» Scrv'd. but to feed ſome POR Abbot's 


pride, SATs 370 


And awe th' unletter'd vulgar. Generous Youth, 
| Whoc'er thou art that liſten'ſt to my lay, 


And feel'ſt thy ſoul aſſent to what I ſing, 
Happy art thou if thou can'ſt call thine own 


| Such ſcenes as theſe : where Nature and where 


Time. LET DE rope © 375 


| Have work'd congenial ; : where a ſcatter'd boſt- 


Of antique oaks darken thy ſidelong hills ; 


While, ruſhing thro? their branches, rifted cliffs 
"Dart their white heads, and glitter thro? the gloom. 
More happy Ril!, if one ſuperior rock 380 
| Bear on its brow the ſhiver'd fragment huze 
_ Of fo:ne o!d Norman fortre!s ; happier far, 
Ah, then moſt happy, if thy vale below _ 


Waſh, with the cryſtal coolneſs of its rills, 


Some moule'ring abbey's ivy-veſted wall. ST 


oO how 


Gs. 


-C 18 ) 


O how unlike the ſcene my fancy forms, 
Did Folly, heretofore, with Wealth conſpire 
To plan that formal, dull, disjointed fcene, 
00 hich once was call'd a Garden. Britain tilt 
| Bears 0n her breaft full many a hideous wound 390 
Given by the cruel pair, when, borrowing ald 
| From geometric ſkill, they vainly trove 
By line, by plummet, and unfeeling ſheers, 7; 
'To form with verdure what the builder form'd 
With ſtone®F. Egregious madneſs;, yet. pur- 
in fl --7:5:- Bd 
With pains unwearied, with expence unſumm? d, 
And ſcience doating. H-nce the ſidelong walls | 
Of ſhaven yew ; the holly's prickly arms 
 Frimm'd. into high arcades ; the tonſile box 
 Wove, in moſaic mode of many a curl, | 400: 
Around the figur'd carpet of the lawn. 
Hence too deformities of harder cure : 
The terras mound upliſted ; the long line. 
Deep delv'd of flat canal ; and all that toil, 
| Miſled by taſteleſs Faſhion, could atchieve 405. 


W To mar fair Nature” s Ineaments divine. > 


Long was the night of error, nor diſpell'd 
a By Him that roſe at learning! s carlicſt dawn, 
Prophet 
* Ver, x 5» Not: It. 
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Prophet of unborn "Fe ey On thy realm, 


Philoſopy ! his ſovereign luſtre ſpread 4 
| Yet did he deign to light with caſual glance 


The wilds of taſte. Yes, ſageſt VERULAM, * 


Twas thine to baniſh from the royal grove 
Eachchildiſh vanity of criſped knot 

' And ſculptur'd foliage ; to the lawn reſtore 415 
| Its ample ſpace, and bid it feaſt the fight 
| With verdure pure, unbroken, unabridg'd : 
For Verdure ſooths the eye, as roſeate ſweets 


The ſmell, or muſic's melting ſtrains the car. 


| Sotaug|:t the Sage, taught adegenerate rei en 420 


What in Eliza's golden day was taſte. 
| Not but the mode of that romantic age, 
The age of tourneys, triumphs and quaint maſques, 


Glar'd with fantaſtic pageantry, which dimn.'d 


_ The ſober eye of truth, and dazzled evim 425 
The Sage himſelf; witne's his high-arch'd hedge, 
Tn pillar'd ftatez by carpentry upborn, _ 

With colour'd mirrors deck'd and priſon'd birds. 
But, when our "Rep has pac 'd his proud par- 


terres, 
And reach'd the heath, then Nature glads cur 
eye. of, es by on 

7 c 3 | Sporting 


 #* Yer. 4:2, !®:e 111. 


. 


(9) 


Sporting i in all ker lovely careleſſieſs. 


There ſmiles in varied tufts the velvet roſe 57 
There. flaunts the gadding woodbine, Cwells the ; 
ground. | » 

La gentle hillocks, and around its des op 2 3 


_ Thro'bloTom'dſhades the ſecret pathway ſteals. 435; Y 


'Thus, with a Poet's power, the Sage's pen- 
Pourtray'd that nicer negligence of ſcene, 
Which Taſte approves. While He, delicious Swain,, : | 
Who tun'd his oaten pipe by Mulla's. ſtream, 2 | 
| Accordant touch'd. the ſtops in Dorian mood ;- 440. i 
What time he gan to paint the fairy vale. 
Where ſtands the Fane of Venus. Well I Ween» 
That then, if ever, COLIN, thy fond hand 
Did ſteep. its' pencil inthe well-fount clear - 


Of true ſimplicity ;-and © call'd in Art 445; L 
& Only to ſecond Nature, and ſupply IS 5 

«& All that the Nymph forgot, or left forlorn.” 
Yet what avail'd the ſong ? or what avail'd. ; 

bo Ev. 'n thine, Thou cluef, of Bards, whoſe mighty | : | 
mind, = 
With inward light rains, 'mirror-like 450. 
E - R=ceiv'd, nd to mank.nd with ray reflex 1 
" The fov'reign Planter's primal wo.k diſplay'd ?- | 


F.\e:. (57, Nots LV.. 
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PETS; 


* That watts cc where not nice Art in curious. 


knots, 


_£© But Nature boon pour'd forth on hill and dale-* 
« Flowers worthy of Paradiſe ; while all around 455: 
_ © Umbrageous grotts, and caves of cool receſs, 
«. And murmuring waters down the ſlope diſpers'd,. 


& Or held, by fringed-banks, in ord bras —nhs; 
© Compoſe a rural ſeat of various view.” 1 


Twas thus great Nature's. Herald. blazon' d. 


W-} 460: 


That fair original impreſs, which ſhe bore- 
| In ſtate ſublime ;3- er -miſcreated Art, | 
Offspring of Sin and Shame, the banner ſectz' d,. 
And with adulterate pageantry defild. 
| Yet vainly, Mir Ton, dd thy voice proclaim 465. 
Theſe her primeval honours. Still ſhe lay 
| Defac'd, deflower'd, full many a ruthleſs year : 
Alike, when Charles, the abje& tool of France, 


Came back to ſmile his ſubjes intoſlaves 3 


_ Or Belgic William, . with his warriour frowns, 470 | 


Coldly decetar'd them free ;- in fetters ſtill 


The Goddeſs pin'd, by both alike oppreſt. 


| Goto the Proof | beho!d what TEMPLE call'd' 


Aperfet Garden. There thou ſhalt not find 
A Os: i 


|& Yer. 459, Jote V. 


-(-88-) 


Y One blade of verdure, but with aching feet 475 
From terras down to terras ſha't deſcend, 
Step following ſtep, by tedious flight of ſtairs: 


On leaden platforms now the noon-day ſun 
Shall ſcorch thee 3 now the dank arcades of ſtone 

| Shall chill thy fervour; happy, if at length 480 

| Thou reach the Orchard, where the ſparing g turf » 

Thro? equal lines, all centring in a point, 
Yields thee a ſoſter tread. And yet full oft | 

 Ofer Te MPLE's ftudious hour did 'Truth refihs, F | 

_ Sprinkling her luftre o'er his claſſic page: 485 } | 
There hear his candor own in faſhion's ſpite, b | 

In ſpite of courtly dulneſs, hear it own | 

© There is a grace in wild variety 

, * Surpaſling rule and order.” + TEMPLE, yes, 

| There is a grace 3 and let eternal wreaths 490 
Adorn their brows who fixt its empire here. 

_ The Muſe ſhall hail the champions that herſelf 
Led to the fair atchievement F. App1s0N, 
Thou Ppoliſh'd Sage, or ſhall ] call thee Bard, 

I ſee thee come : around thy temples play 495 


REAR 


The lambent flames of humour, bright” ning mild 


Thy judgment into ſmiles ; gracious thou com'ſt _ 
With Satire at thy fide, who checks her frown, 
® Ver. 481, Note VI. + Ver. 4f9, Note VIL. | 
] Ver. 493, Note VIE. | NOT 


ru) 
But not her ſecret ſting. With bolder rage —— 
Poet next advances : his indignant arm 500. 


Waves the poetic brand o'er 'Timon's ſhades, 


And lights them to deſtruction ; the fierce blaze 
Sweeps thro'cach kindred Viſta ; Groves to Groves® 


Nod their fraternal farewell, and expire. 


And now, elate with fair-carn'd victory, 505 


The Bard retires, and on the Bank of Thames 
Ere&s his flag of triumph; ; wild it waves 


In verdant ſplendor, and beholds, and hails 


| The King of Rivers, as he rolls along. GE 
Ker is his bold affociate, Kent who felt 510 
_ The pencil's power : + but, fir'd with higher forms 


Of Beauty, than that pencit knew to paint, 


Work'd with the living hues that Nature lent, 
| Andrealiz'd his Landſcapes. Generous He, 


Who gave to Painting, what the wayward 
Refus'd her Votary, thoſe Elyſian ſcenes, 


Which would ſhe emulate, her niceſt hand 


Muft all its force of light and ſhade employ. 
On thee too, SOUTHCOTE, ſhall the Muſe be- 
_ ſtow | 


No vulgar praiſe : for thou to humbleſt things 520 


Could'ft give ennobling beauties ; deck'd by thee, 
ed | ne The 


| # Ver. 503, Note IX, | HF Ver $511, Note X, 


A_— Auto _ 


(24 -} 
_ The ſimple Farm eclips'd the Garden's pride, * 


 Ev'n as the virgin bluſh of innocence, | 
The harlotry of Art. Nor, SHENSTONE, thou 


| Shalt paſs without thy meed, thou ſon of peace! 525 


Who knew'ſt, perchance, to harmonize thy ſhades 
Still ſofter than thy ſong; yet was that ſong 
Nor rude, nor inharmonious, when attun'd 


To paftoral plaint, or tale of lighted love, 


Him too, the living Leader of thy powers, $530 
Great Nature | him the Muſe ſhall hail in notes. 
Which antedate the praiſe true Genius claims 
From juſt Poſterity : Bards yet unborn _ 

* Shall pay to Brown that tribute, fitlieſt paid 

In ſtrains, the beauty of his ſcenes inſpire. 535 


Meanwhile, ye youths ! whoſe {ympathetic ſouls = 
' Would taſte thoſe genuine _ which faintly 
ſmile 
In my deſcriptive ſong 7, Oo viſit oft- 
"The finiſh'd ſcenes, that boaſt the forming hand 


| Of theſe creative Genii | feel ye there 540 
What ReynouDs felt, when firſt the Vatican 


'Unbarr'd her gates, and to his raptur'd eye 

Gave all the godlike energy that flow'd _ | 

| From MICHAEL 'spencil; feel what Carrick felty 4 
When 


| # VeS5:2, Note XI, 


LF. 
When firſt he breath'd the ſoul of Shakeſpear's 
ET” 545 
So ſhall your Art, if call'd to grace a ſcene 
Yet unadorn'd, with taſte inſtinftive give. 
| Each grace appropriate ; to your active eye 
| Shall dart that glance prophetic, which awakes 
The flumbring WT RIRys | : gladly ſhall they 
, TO LEES 
| Orcad, and Dryad, from their verdurous beds, 
And fling their foliage, and arrange their ſtems, 
As you, and beauty bid : the Naiad train, 
_ Alike obſequious, from a thouſand urns 
Shall pour their cryſtaline tide ; while, hand 3 in 
| hand, 556 
| Vertumnus, and Pomona bring their ſtores, 7 
Fruitage, and flowers of ev'ry bluſh, and ſcent, 
Fach varied ſeaſon yields; to you they bring 
The fragrant tribute 3 ye, with generous hand 
Diffuſe the bleſſing wide, till Aibion ſmile — 8 
One ample theatre of ſy Ivan Grace. ue 


END OF THE FIRST POOK.. 
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| ENGLISH GARDEN. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
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| Of Night, who failing thro? autumnal ſkies, | 
| Gives to the bearded produ of the plain 


THE ED 


BNOLISH GARDEN. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


— H, A IL to the Art, that teaches Wealth and Pride 
' Howto poſſeſs their wiſh, the world's applauſe, 
 Unmixt with blame ! that bids Magnificence + * 
| Abate its meteor glare, and learn to ſhine. 

| Benevolently mild; like her, the Queen EE Oj 


| Her ripening luſtre, lingering as ſhe rolls, 
| And glancing cool the ſalutary ray 

Which fills the fields with plenty #. Hail that Art 10+ 
| Yeſwains ! for, hark! with lowings glad, your herds * 
Proclaim its influence, wandering o'er the lawns 


Reſtor'd to them and Nature 3 now no more 
Shall F ortune's Minien rob them of their right, 
we 00: _ 
% Ver. 10. Ne XIL 


(50) 


Or round his dull domain with oy wall 15 
| Oppoſe their jocund preſence. ' Gothic Pomp 

_ Frowns and retires, his proud behefſts are ſcorn'd ; 
Now Taſte inipir'd by Truth exalts her voice, 

And ſhe is heard. ** Oh, let not man miſdeem ;_ 

«© Waſte is not Grandeur, Faſhion ill ſupplies 20 

«© My facred place, and Beauty ſcorns to dwell | 


#4 Where Uſe is exil'd.” At the awful ſound. 


"The terrace finks ſpontancous 3 ; on the green, | 
| Broider'd with criſped knots, the tonſfile yews 
Wither and fall ; the fountain dares no more 2 5 
To fling its waſted cryſtal thro? the ſky, 

But pours falubrious. o'er the parched lawn 
Rills of fertility. Oh beſt of Arts 

"That works this happy change ! true Alchymy, | 
Beyond the Roſicruſian boaſt, that turns | 30 Boy 
 Detormity to grace, expence to gain, 

And pleas'd reſtores to Earth's maternal lap 
[The long-loſt fruits of AMALTHE A's horn. 


When ſuch a theme. the Poet ſmiles ſecure. 


of candid audience, and with touch aſſur'd 3 2 

Reſumes his reed ASCRAAN 3 z eager he 
 Toplyits warbling ſtops of various note. 

| In Nature's cauſe, that Albion's liſtening youths, 
Inorm'd erewhilc to ſcorn the long- drawn lines 


of 


« E: 


ti 7 


Of Araight ky, alike may frat "oi 
Thoſe quick, acute, perplex'd, and tangled paths,.. 
That, like the ſnake. cruſh'd by the PRC; | 
_  ſpade,. | 
Writhe i in convullive torture, and full oft, . 
Thro' many a dank and unſunn'd labyrinth, © 
Miſlead our ſtep ; till giddy, ſpent, and foil'd, 45: 
| Wereach the point where firſt our race began. 


| Theſe Fancy priz'd erroneous, what time Taſte,, 

An infant yet, firſt join'd her to deſtroy 3 

The meaſur'd platform ; into falſe extremes 

_ What marvel if they ftray'd, as yet unſkild_. 504 
| To mark the form of that peculiar curve, 


| Alike averſe to crooked and to ftraight, . © IN 
Where ſweet Simplicity refides ; which Grace 
And Beauty call their own; whoſe lambent flow 
Charms us at once with ſymmetry and caſe.. $55 
"Tis Nature's curve, inſtin&iively ſhe bids 
Her tribes of. Being trace it. Down the ſlope. 
Of yon wide field, ſee, with its gradual [enPs- 
The ploughing ſteers their fallow ridges ſwell ; 
"The peaſant, driving thro” each ſhadowy lane FR 
His team, that bends beneath th* incumbent weight: "I, 
Of laughing CERES, marks it with his wheel ;, 
_ Atnight, and morn, the milkmaid's carcleſs ſtep. 
| -D3.. | | Has,, T7 


£83 


2 Fas, thro? yon paſture green, from Alle t to ſtile, 
Impreſt a kindred curve; the ſcudding hare 65 
| Draws to her dew-ſprent ſeat, &er thymy heaths, 
_ Apath as gently waving ; mark them well ; 


_ Compare, pronounce, that, varying but 1 in ves 
Their forms are kindred all ; gothen, convinc'd. 
*Fhat Art's unerring rule is only dramnn 70 0 
From Nature's ſacred ſource ; a rule that guides 
| Herev'ry toil; or, if ſhe ſhape the path, 

Or ſcoop the lawn, or, gradual, lift the hill.. 
For not alone to that embelliſh'd walk, _ 
Which leads to ev'ry beauty of the ſcene, 75 
iz It yields a grace, but ſpreads its influence wide, 
 Preſcribes each form of thicket, copſe, or wood, 
: Confines the rivulet, and \ breads he lake. 


7 Yet thall this graceful "IR forget to pleaſe, | RT 
F border'd cloſe by fidelong parallels, 380 

Nor duly mixt with thoſe oppoſing curves _ 

That give the charm of contraſt. Vainly Taſte | 

| Draws thro? the grove her path in eaſieſt bend, 


If, on the margin of its woody fides, 

The meaſur'd greenſward waves in kindred 

"5: fow:-... | ROS 

| Oftlet the turf recede, and oft approach, 

With yaried bre adth , now ſink into the ſaade, 
| Now 


( 


(8). 
| Noiv to the ſun its verdant boſom bare. | 
As vainly wilt thou lift the gradual hill \ | 
| To meet thy right- hand view, if to the left 00 | 
An equal hill aſcends: in this, and all ek 4: 
Be various, wild, and free as Nature J (elf. 


| For in her wildneſs is there oft an art, 
| Or ſeeming art, which, by poſition apt, _ 
Arranges ſhapes unequal, ſo to ſave ogg 
That correſpondent poize, which unpreſery'd be 
Would mock our gaze with. airy VACANCY... 
Yet fair Variety with all her powers,, 
Aſſiſts the Balance ; *gainſt the barren crag ne 
_ Shelifts the paſtur'd lope ; to diſtant hills | 100. 
Oppoſes neighb'ring ſhades ; and, central oft, _ 
| Relieves the flatneſs of the lawn, or lake, 
With ſtudded tuft, , or ifland. | Bo to FOve 
Her objeQs, mimic Art may oft attain : 
She rules the foreground ; 3 the can ſwell or. 
Re E: 105 
Its ſurface; here her leafy. ſcreen oppoſe, = 
And there withdraw ; . here part the varying greens, | 
And there in one promiſcuous gloom combine 


As beſt befits the Genius of the ſcene. ; 


(347) 


Him chini; that ſoy? reign. Genius,. Monarch. 

fole ative: 1205 MRO) © 
| Who, from creation' s primal day, derives 
| His right divine to this his rural throne, 


| Approach with meet obeiſance ; at his feet 
Let our aw'd art fall proſtrate. "They of Ind, 
The Tartar tyrants, Tamerlane's proud race, 1 I + Y 
Or they in Perfia thron'd, who ſhake the rod. 
Of power o'er myriads of enervate ſlaves, 
Expect not humbler homage to their pride 
'Than does this ſylvan Deſpot #. Yet to thoſe 
 Whodohim loyal ſervice, who revere 120. 
His dignity, nor aim, with rebel arms, Re 
At lawleſs uſurpation, . is he found 

Patient and-placable, receives well pleas? d 
'Their tributary treaſures, nor diſdains 
To blend them with his own internal ſtore. 1 25. 


Stands he in blank and deſolated ſlate, : 
| Where yawning crags disjointed, ſharp, uncouth, = 
Involve him with pale horror ? In the clefts, 
Thy welcome ſpade ſhall heap that folt'ring mould 
Whence ſapling oaks. may Pra! 3 whence cluſt- 
"Ting crouds * -2290- 
— Of early underwood ſhall veil their fices, Oe 
Aud 


* Ver. 119, Note XI11, 


(35 

And tenth their jad heats above the ſhade 

To tower in ſhapes romantic : Nor, around 
Their flinty roots, ſhall ivy ſpare to hang : 
Its gadding tendrils, nor the moſs-grown turf, 13S 


With wild thyme ſprinkled, there refuſe to ſpread A 


| Its verdure. Awful ſtill, yet not auſtere, 
The Genius ſtands ; bold is his port, and wild, 
| But not forlorn, nor ſavage. On ſome plain © 
Of, tedious rt {oa are. "bly" "I limbs 
IMF 245 
| Thy hand ſhall lift him from the areal couch, 
Z Pillowing his head with ſwelling hillocks green, Ty 
_ While, all around, a foreſt-curtain ſpreads | 
Its waving folds, and b'eſſes his repoſe. _ 
What, if perchance in ſome prolific foil, 1494. 
Where Vegetation ſtrenuous, uncontrolld, 
— Has puſh'd her pow'rs luxuriant, he now pines | 
| For air and freedom ? Soon thy ſturdy axe, 
Amid its intertwiſted foliage drivn, 
| Shall open all his glades, and ingreſs give. 150 
| To the bright darts of day ; his priſon'd rills, 
That darkling erept amid the ruſtling brakes, 
_ Shall glitter as they glide, and his dank caves, 
| Free to ſatubrious Zephyrs, ceaſe to weep. 
Meanwhile his ſhadowy pomp he ſtill retains, 155 
His Dryads ſtill attend him ; they alone 


. 


1 ©;  & 296 
Of race als baniſh'd, 'who to croud./ 
| Not grace his Nodes their boughs obtruſive flung. = 


But ohief enable him Hs hon dar'ſt decide 


Th appropriate bounds of Pleaſure, and of 
Uſe ; $:4:5 160: | 


For Pleaſure, lawleſs robber, oft invades = 
Her neighbour's right, and turns to idle waſte: 
Her treaſures: curb her thenin ſcanty bounds, . 


| Whene'er the ſcene permits that juſt reſtraint. 
_ The curb reſtrains not Beauty ; ſov'reignſhe 165. 


- Still triumphs, ſtill unites each ſubje& realm, 
| And bleſſes both impartial. Why then fear 
Leſt, if thy fence contra® the ſhaven lawn, 


_ It does Her wrong ? She points a thouſand ways, 
| And each, her qwn, to cure the needful ill. 170 


 Where'er it winds, and freely muſt it wind, 
: She bids, at ev'ry bend, thick-bloſſom'd tufts 
Croud their inwoven tendrils : 1s there ſtill 

A void ? Lo, Lebanon her Cedar lends |. 


Lo, all the ſtately progeny of Pines _ 175 


Come, with their floating foliage richly deck'd, 
To fill that void | meanwhile acroſs the mead. 


'The wand'ring flocks that browle between the 


ſhades. 


"on 


( 37 ) 


Seem oft to oaſs theic bounds ; the dubious eye 


Decides not if they crop the mead or lawn. 180 


Browſe hes your fill, fond Foreſters 1 to you = 


: Shall ſturdy Labour quit his morning taſk 
Well pleas'd ; nor longer o'er his uſeleſs plots 
Draw through the dew. the  nmnad of oy 


ſcythe. 


: He, leaning on that ſcythe, with cltths' pay | i 5 


Salutes his fleecy ſubſtitutes, that ruſh 


In bleating chace to their delicious taſk, 


And, ſpreading o'er the plain, with eager teeth. 


- Devour it into verdure. Browſe your fill, 


Fond Foreſters ! the ſoil that you enrich _ 190 | 


_ Shall ſtill ſupply your morn and evening meal 


With choiceſt delicates ; - whether you chooſe _ 


| _ The vernal blades, that riſe with ſeeded ſtem 


Of hue purpureal ; or the clover white, 2s 


'That in a ſpiked ball colle&s its ſweet ; _ RN To 


| Or trembling feſcue : ev'ry fav'rite herb ah” 
Shall court your taſte, ye harmleſs epicures | 
Meanwhile permit that with unheeded ſtep. 


 T paſs beſide you, nor let idle fear FER 
| Spoil your repaſt, for know the lively ſcene, 200 Y 


_ 


| Darts inſpiration, and impels the ſong 


That you ſtill more enliven, to my ſoul 


274 \ "T's 
, . 


© 38 ) 


To roll in bolder deſcant ; F while, within, 
A gleamof happineſs primeval ſeems _ 
To ſnatch me back to joys my nature claim 'd, 205 
| Erevice defil'd, ere ſlavery ſunk the world, : 
And all was faith and freedom : Then was man 
Creation's king, yet friend ; and all that browſe, 
- Or ſkim, or dive, the plain, the air, the flood, 
| Paid him their liberal homage ; paid unaw'd 210 
'In love accepted, ſympathetic love 
| 'That felt for all, and bleſt them with its ; niles: 
'Then, nor the curling horn had learn'd to ſound 
| The ſavage ſong of chace; the barbed ſhaft 
Had then no > poiſon'd point ; 3 nor: thou, fell. -:. 
— det: * 
| Whole ; iron Or s hide the helobinns blaſt, 2 
Satanic engine, knew'ſt the ruthleſs power 
Of thundering death around thee. Then alike » 
Were ye innocuous thro” your ev'ry tribe, | 
- Or brute, or reptile ; nor by rage or guile 220 
Had giv'n to injur'd man his only plea 
(A that the tyrant” $ plea "9; to work your | 
harm. 
InſtinQ, alas, like wayward ; ry now 
Veers from its pole. There was a golden time 
L When each created being kept its ſphere "208. 
Appointed, 


©y acl Note XIV. 


Cw) 


Appointed, not infring'd its neighbour's S "RY 
| The flocks, to whom the graſſy lawn was' giv'n, 
Fed on its blades contented ; now they craſh 
| Fach ſcion's tender ſhoots, and, at its birth, 
Deſtroy, what, favd from their remorſeleſs 
| tooth, | 220" 
Had been the tree of Jove. Ev'n while I ling,” 
Yon wanton lamb has cropt the woodbine's pride, 
'That bent beneath a full-blown load of Oy 
| And fill'd the air with perfume ; ſee it Falls 3: ; 
| The buſy bees, with many a murmur ſad, 235 
Hang o'er their honied loſs. Why is it thus ? 
| Ah, why muſt Art defend the friendly ſhades 


| She rear'd to ſhield you from the noontide beam ? 


 Traitors, forbear to wound them ! ſay, ye fools | 
| Does your rich herbage fail ? do acrid leaves 240 
Aﬀord you daintier food ? T plead in vain; 
For now the father of the fleecy troop | 
Begins his devaſtation, and his ewes _ 
Croud to the ſpoil, with imitative zeal. 4 


"ics then, conftrain'd, we muſt expel the 

_ flock els 245 

' From where our ſaplings riſe, our flow'rets bloom, 
The ſong ſhall teach, in clear preceptive notes, 

How bef to frame the Fence, and beſt to hide ; 

= 7 All 


( 40 ) 
All its foreſeen defeQts ; defeQive till, | 
 Tho' hid with happieſt art. Ingrateful ſure 250 
| When ſuch the theme, becomes the Poets taſk : 
Yet muſt he try, by modulation meet. 
Of varied cadence, and ſcle&ted yaa 
| Exact yet free, without inflation bold, : 
'To dignify that theme, muſt try to lors. 0 
Such magic ſympathy of ſenſe with ſound _— 
As piftures all it ſings; while Grace awakes 
At each bleſttouch, and, on the lowlieſt things, 
_ Scatters her rain>ow hues. —The firſt and beſt 
| Is that, which, ſinking from our eye, divides, 260 
Yet ſe:ms not to divide the ſhaven lawn, J 
And parts it fromthe paſture; for if there 
Sheep. feed, or Gppicd doors. their. wandering 
| teeth 
Will, ſmoothly. as the ſcy the , the herbage ſhave, 
| And leave a kindred verdure. This to keep 265 
- Heed that thy labourer, ſcoop the trench with: 
>. 08fEF$- i 
| For ſome there are who give their ſpade repoſe, 
When broad enough the perpendicular fides _ 
| Divide, and deep deſcend : To form perchance | 
| Some needful drain, ſuch labour may ſuffice, 270 
Yet not for beauty : here thy ranze of wall Inq, 
Muſt lift its height erect, and, 0 cr .ts head | 
| | A verdant 


c 41 'J- 
A verdans veil of Gilaliei turf expand, 
While ſmoothly from its baſe with gradual caſc 


The paſture meets its level, at that point 275 


| Which belt deludes:our eye, and beſt conceals 
Thy laww's brief limit. Down fo ſraobih: a lope 
The fleecy foragers will cladly browſe 3 

The velvet herbage free from weeds obſcene 


| Shall ſpread its equal carpet, and the trench 280 


Be paſture to its baſe. Thus form thy fence 
Of ſtone, for ſtone alone, and piPd on high, 

| Beſt curbs the nimble deer, that love to. me 
| Unlimited ; but where tame heifers feed, 


Or innocent ſheep, an humbler. mound will 


'Unlin'd with ſtone, dag buts a aa fend trench, 
_ Here midway down, upan the nearer bank - 
Plant thy thick row of thorns, and, to: defend 
Their infant ſhoots, bencath, on oaken ſtakes, ye 
Extend a rail of elm, ſecurely arm'd | 290 
With ſpiculated pailing, in fach ſort 
As, round ſome citadel, the engineer LH 

_ DireQs his ſharp ſtoccade. But when the: ſhoots 
|  Condenſe, and interweave their prickly boughs 


Impenetrable, then, withdraw their guard, 295 
They? ve done their office ; 5 od thou to -re- 
_ ta'n,” $10 FO Sega 0407 
I Wa: What 
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447 
What frowns like military art, in ſcenes, 
: Where Peace _— que AE Theſe def- | 
troy'd, y | 
Make it thy vernat care, when Apell alta; 
| New ſhoots to birth, to trim the hedge aſlaunt, 300 £ 
_ And mould it to the roundneſs of the mound,' 
Itſelf aſhelving hilt ; nor need we here 
| The rule or line preciſe, a caſual glance , 
Sulfices waa careleſs OE: 


Ye learn, that each variety of ground © [305 
Claims its peculiar barrier. When the fols 
' Can ſteal-tranſverſe before the central eye, 
Tis duly drawn; but, up yon neighb'ring hill | 
 Fhat- fronts the- lawn dire&;if labour delve 
_ The rs chaſm, FoqUll m_—_ not. croſs: our 


| No hints « can conceal, no curve corre 


| _ 'Fhe deep deformity. And yet thou mean'ſt , 


MM _ Here then ſuſpend the ſportman's hempen to.ls, | 


Up yonder hill to wind thy fragrant way, | 
And wiſely doſt thou mean ; for its broad eye 
Catches the ſudden charms. of laughing vales, 315 
| Rude rocks and headlong ſtreams, and antique oaks 
Loft ina wild horizon; yet the path £156 

- That leads to all theſe charms expects defence : Jy 


And. 


( 


(439) 


And ſtretch ekeic neſhes on the light pjent | 320 

| Of hazel plants, or dfaw thy lines of wire _ 
' In fivefold parallel ; no danger then | 
'Thit ſheep invade thy foliage. To thy herds, 


fy And paſtur'd ſteeds an opener fence oppoſe, 


| Form'd by a triple row of cordage ſtrong, I 5 
Tight drawn. the takes between. The "On 
= ore > | £1 
Is curb'd by mimic © ſnares 3 ; the lendereſt twine# 
(If Sages err not) that the Beldame ſpins Tan 
When by her wintry lamp ſhe plies her wheel,, 
Arreſts his courage 3 his impetuous hoof, | 1/336 I 
Broad cheſt and branching antlers nought availy* | 
In fearful gaze he ſtands ; the nerves that bore - 
_ His bounding pride o'er lofty mounds of ſtone, 


A fingle thread defies. Such force has Fear, | 


When viſionary Fancy wakes the fiend, | 335 
Tn _ or man, moſt powerful when moſt vain. 


Still moſt the Sens who ſpreads theſe corded 
-geadpas 5 
Expett their ſwiſt decay. 'The obrithde beams 
| Relax , the nightly dews contract the twiſt. 


Oft too the coward hare, then only bold _ 340 
- When nulchief prompts, or wintry famine pines, 


E3 | Hd Io. Wi” 
* Ver, 32”, Note XV. 


(4) 


: Wil quit her ruſh-grown form, and ſteal, with 
car | _ | | | 
- Up-prick'd, to gnaw the toils ; nd oft the ram 
And jutting ſteer drive their entangling horns» 
 Thro' the frail meſhes, and, by many achaſm, 345 tha 
| Proclaim their hate of thraldom. Nothing brooks 
Confinement, ſave degenerate Man alone, _ 
Who deems a monarch's ſmile can gild. his chains. 
 TFir'd then, perchance, of nets that daily claim 
Thy renovating labour, thou wilt form, 350 7 
With elm and oak, a ruſtic baluſtrade 
Of firmeſt junQture 3 happy could thy toil 
| Make it as fair as firm z yet vain the wiſh, 
_ Aim bat to hide, not grace its formal line. 


Let thoſe, who weekly, from the city? Rs 
| ſmoke _ in I a9 2858 « 
F Croud to each neighb'ring hamlet, wa to hold: 
_ Their duty Sabbath, tip with gold and red 
"The milk-white paliſades, that Gothic now, 
' And now Chineſe, now neither, and yet both, | 
Chequer their trim domain. Thy ſylvan ſcene. 360 
| Would fade, indignant at Gs: tawdry glare. 


"This thine alone to ſeck what hadorey hues. 
Tinging g thy fence may loſe 1 it in the lawn ; "i 


And 


tax) ® 


And theſe to give thee Painting muſt deldend. 
Ev*n to her meaneſt office ; grind, compound, 365 
| Compare, and by the diſtanced eye decide. 


For this ſhe firſt, with fnowy cervſe, joins 
The ochr'ous atoms that chalybeate rills | 
Waſh from their mineral channels, as they glide, 
In flakes of earthy gold ; with theſe unites 4370. 
| Atinge of blue, or that deep azure gray, 
Form'd from the catcin'd fibres of the vines 
| And, if ſhe blends, with ſparing hand ſhe blends 

That baſe metallic drug then only priz'd, 

| When, aided by the humid touch of Time, 375 | 
It gives a Nero's or ſome tyrant's check, 

Its precious canker. Theſe with fluent oil 
Attemper'd, on thy length'ning rail ſhall ſpread 
| That ſober olive-green which Nature wears | 
'Ev*n on her vernal boſom : nor miſdeem, 380 
For that, illymin'd with the noontide ray, Te 
She boaſts a brighter garment, therefore Art 
| A livelier verdure to thy aid ſhould bring. 
Know when that Art, with ev'ry varied hue, 
_ Portrays the living landſcape ; when her hand 385 
: Commands the canvaſs plane to glide with ſtreams, _ 
| To wave wita foliage, z Or with flowers to breathe, 
| Cool | 


Cool olive tints, in ſoft gradation laid, 

_ Create the general herbage : there alone, 
_ Where darts, with vivid oe, the ray ſu- 
preme, 7 To. _ 390 
_ Unfullied verdure reigns ; and tells our eye 
It ſtole Its bright refletion from the ſun. 


| The paint is ſpread ; the barrier pales retire, 
| Snatch'd, as by magic, from the gazer's view. 
| So, when the ſable enſign of the night, Þ% 395 
Unfurld by miſt-impelling Eurus, veils Fig fe 
The laſt red radiance of declining day, 
Each ſcatter'd village, and each holy ſpire 
That deck'd the diſtance of the ſylvan ſcene, 
Are ſunk in ſudden gloom: The plodding 
blah: ur . 400 
That homeward hies, kens not the cheering kei - 
Of his calm cabbin, which, a moment paſt, 
| Stream'd from its roof an AZUre curl of ſmoke, 
Beneath the ſheltering coppice, and gave fign 
Of warm domeſic welcome irom his toll. 4035 


2 is that Cot, of which fond Fancy draws 


= This caſual picture, alien from our theme. 


Reviſit it at morn 3 its. opening latch, 


: Tho? | 


"""N M-# 
Tho' Penury and Toil within refide, 
Shall pour thee forth a youthful progeny 410 
_ Glowing with health and beauty : (ſuch the dower 
| Of <qual heav'n) ſee, how the ruddy tribe-. 
'Throng round the threſhold, Ak ith vacant | 


gaze, 
Salute thee ; call the loiterers into uſe, 
And form of theſe thy fence, the living fence 415 | 
That graces what. it Rr Thou think | per- 
__ chance, [#4 LINE 
That, fkill'd in Nature's berkldryy thy a art. 
| Has, in the limits of yon fragrant tuft, 
| Marſhall'd each roſe, that to the eye of June 
Spreads its peculiar crimſon; do not err, 420 
The lovelieſt ſtill is wanting ; the freſh roſe 
| Of Innocence, it bloſſoms on their cheek, 
+ And, lo, to thee they bear it } ſtriving all, 
In panting race, who firſt ſhall reach the lawn, 
Proud to be call'd my reheat. _ Want, 
Eon on wÞ alas! FO IONE 5: 257-148 
| Has o'er their little linike her livery hung, 
In many a tatter'd fold, yet ſtill thoſe limbs 
Are ſhapely ; their rude locks ftart from their brow, 


Yet, on that open brow, its deareſt throne, 
Sits ſweet Simplicity. Ah, clothe the troop _ | 
'In ſuck a ruſlet garb ; as beſt befits 

Their 


_ 


(48) 


Their paſtoral office ; let the leathern ſcrip 
Swing at their fide, oP. thou their crook with 
ſteel, Fu; PN 
And braid their hats with ruſhes, then to hack” _ 
_ Aſſign his ſtation 3 at the cloſe of eve, -435 
Be it their care to pen in hurdled cote- by 
The flock, and when the matin prime returns, | 
Their care to ſet them free ; yet watching ſtill | 
The liberty they lend, oft ſhalt tho hear _ | 
Their whiſtle ſhrill, and oft their faithful dog. 440. 
Shall with obedient barkings fright the flock L 
| From wrong or robbery. 'The livelong day 
| Meantime rolls lightly o'er their happy heads 6:1 
| They baſk on ſunny hillocks or deſport _ 
| In ruſtic paſtime, while the lovelieſt grace, ' 445 
Which only lives in aQtion unreftrain'd, | 
To ev'ry ſimple geſture lends a charm. 


TT” em cn 


- Pride of the year, purpureal Spring | attend, 
- And, in the cheek of theſe ſweet innocents 
Bzhold your beauties pictur'd. As the cloud 450 
That weeps its moment from thy ſapphire heavin, 
They frown with cauſeleſs forrow ; as the beam, 
_ Gilding that cloud, with Cauſeleſs micth oy 
ſmile. : 
ys pitying Time l prolong their cd bliſs. 
Alas| 


( 48) 


| Alas | ere we can note it in our ſong, 455 


| Cones manhood's*feveriſh ſummer, chill'd full ſoon of 


By cold autumnal care, till wintry age _ 
Sinks in the frore ſeverity of death. 


Ak!” who, when ſuch life's momentary dream, 
Would mix in hireling ſenates, ſtrenuous there 460 
| To cruſh the venal Hydra, whole fell creſts 
Riſe with recruited venom from the wound !_ 
| Who, for fo vain a conflict, would forego _ 
_ Thy ſylvan haunt, celeſtial Solitude 1 —_ 
Where EO... crown'd with ſelf-con- 
= 7 gia 41. W#. 
Await to bleſs thy votary ? ? Nurtur'd thus 
In tranquil groves, lining to Nature's voice, 
| That preach'd from whupering trees, and __ 
+ brooks, 
1h leſſon ſeldom learnt in Reaſon's ſchool, 
The wiſe Sidonian liv'd* : and, tho' the peſt 470 
Of lawleſs t yranny around him rag'd; 
Tho? Strato, great alone in Perſia's gold, 
_ Uncall'd, unhallow'd by the people's choice, 
 Ufurp'd the throne of his brave anceſtors, 
Yet was his ſoul all peace; a garden's care 47 5 
His on'y tzoaght, its charms his only pride. 
__ OY But 
* Ver. 470, Nete XVI, 
[ 


(90) 

But now the conquering arms of Macedon 
Had humbled Perſia. Now Phznicia's realm 
| Receives the Son of Ammon; at whoſe frown 
Her tributary kings or quit their thrones, 480 
Or at his ſmile retain ; and Sidon, now 
Freed from her tyrant, points the ViQor's ſtep 
To where her rightful Sov'reign, doubly dear 
' By birth and nas cop = FRAY grove. | 


”T'was at that early hour, When's now the ſun 48 S.- 
Behind majeſtic Lebanon's dark veil 
Hid his afcending ſplendor ; yet thro' each _ 

Her cedar-veſted fides, his flaunting beams 

Shot to the ſtrand, and purpled all the main, 
Where Commerce ſaw her. Sidon' S "HOO 
| wealth, ” 490. 
_ With languid "CEg and with folded fails, 
Float in a lake of gold. 'The wind was huſh'd;z 
And, to the beach, each flowly-lifted wave, _ 
| Creeping with filver curl, juſt kiſt the ſhore, - 
And ſlept in ſilence. At this tranquil hour 495 
Did Sidon's ſenate, and the Grecian hoF, E 
Led by the conqueror of the world, approach 
The ſecret glade that yeil'd the man of toil. 


| Now 


E--I8-I. 

| Now near the mountain's foot the chief arriv'd, 
Where, round that glade, a pointedaloe ſcreen, 508 
Entwin'd with myrtle, met in tangled brakes, 
That bar'd all entrance, ſave at one low gate, 
Whole time-disjointed arch with ivy chain'd, 
| Bade ſtoop the warrior train. A pathway brown 
Led thro! the paſs, meeting a fretful brook, 505 
And wandering near its channel, while it leapt _ 
 Ofer many a rocky fragment, where rude Art 
Had cas'd perchance, but not preſcrib'd its way. 


Cloſe was the vale and ſhady ; yet ere long = 
Its foreſt ſides retiring, left a lawn 510 
Of ample circuit, where the widening ſtream ©” 
| Now o'er its pebbled channel nimbly tript 
In many a lucid maze. From the flower'd verge . 
Of this clear rill now ſtray'd the devious path, 
Amid ambroſial tufts where ſpicy plants, +515 
Weeping their perfum'd tears of myrrh, and nard, 
Stood crown'd with Sharon's roſe z or where, 

_ apart -. = 
The patriarch Palm his load of ſugar'd dates 
Shower'd plentcous ; where the Fig, of ſtandard 

_ ftrength, — Wo 
And rich Pomegranate, wrapt in dulcet pulp 520 

Their rac 7 ſeeds 3 or where the citron's bough _ 
| "= F = Bent 
| | » 


"0.383 
Bent with its load of golden fruit mature. 
Meanwhile the lawn beneath the ſcatter'd ſhade 
| Spread its ſerene extent ; aſtately file 

Of (Eng Cypreſs mark'd the diſtant bound. 525 - 


"Mn; to the left, the path outline piere'd 
A ſmaller ſylvan theatre, yet deck'd 


_ _ With more majeſtic foliage. Cedars here, 


| Coeval with the ſky-crown'd mountain's ſelf, 

Spread wide their giant arms 3. whence, from a 
ne Ty 530 
_ Craggy and black, that ſeem'd its fountain head, 


The ſtream fell headlong ; yet ſtill higher roſe, 


Ev*n in th? eternal ſnows of Lebanon, he 
_ That haliow'd ſpring ; thence, in the porous earth. 
Long while mgvbeb's,: its cryſtal weight here 
forc'd 335 
Tis way to light and freedom. Down it daſt'd ;- 
A bed of native marble pure receiv'd 
The p:w-born Naiad, and repos'd her wave, 
T'lk with o'er- +-flowng pride. it kim'd the lawn. 


Fronting this like there roſe a ſolemn zrot, 540 
O'er which an ancient vine luxuriant flung. ON 
Its purple cluſters, and beneath its roof | 
An unhewn altar. Rich Saban TzuUmMs 


Tut 


Bo is os, 
That altar pil'd, and there with torch of pine 
The venerable Sage, now firſt defery'd 545 
The fragrant incenſe kindled. Age had ſhed 
That duſt of filver o'er his ſable locks g 
Which ſpoke his ſtrength mature beyond its prime, 
Yet vigorous ſtill, for from his healthy check : 
Time had not cropt a roſe, or on his brow 550 
One wrinkling furrow plow'd : his eagle eye We. 
Had all its youthful lightning, and each limb _ 

_ The AT ſtrength that toil demands , and ape 


The warrior ſaw and paus'd : his nod withheld 
The crowd at awful diſtance , where their ears, 
| In mute attention, drank the Sage's prayer. 556 
© Parent of Good (he cried behold the gifts Fe 
on Thy humble votary brings, and may thy ſmile 
« Hallow his cuſtom'd offering. Letthe hand 
6 That deals in blood, with blood oo ſhrines dif- 
«© tain; | 560 
© Bz mine this harmleſs tribute. If it ſpeaks 
 & A grateful heart, can hecatombs do more ? 
* Parent of Good! they cannot. Purple Pomp. 
*« May c2ll thy preſence to a prouder fane 
* Than this poor cave; but will thy preſence | 
© here 565 
<< Be more devoutly fel ? Parent of Good |! 


= 1:46 I 
, | 


C38} 


*« It will not. Here then, .ſhall the proſtrate heart, 
© That deeply feels thy preſence, lift its pray”r. 

*« But what has he to aſk who nothing needs, | 

«© Save, whatunaſk'd, is, from thy heav*n of heav'ns 
« Giv'nin diurnal good ? Yet, holy Power ! 57: 
OV Do all that call thee Father thus exult 
<< In thy propitious preſence ? Sidon ſinks 

©© Beneath a tyrant's ſcourge. Parent of Good Y 


5; _«f Ohtfree my captive country.” —Sudden here 575 7 
| Hepaus'dandſigh'd. And now, the raptur'd crowd 


Murmur'd applauſe : he heard, he turn'd and ſaw 


The King of Macedon with eager ſtep 


Burſt from his warrior phalanx. From the youth, 
Who bore its ſtate, the conqueror's own right. 
Rh hand En, <.-.  b@ 
Snatch'd the rich wreath, and boundit on a his brow. 
_ His ſwift attendants o'er his ſhoulders caſt 
"The robe of empire, while the trumpet's voice 
Proclaim'd him King of Sidon. Stern he ſtood, 
- Or, if he ſmil'd, *twas a contemptuous ſmile, 585 
That held the pageant honours in diſdain.” @ 
'Then burſt the people's voice, in loud acclaim, 
And bade him be their Father. At the word, 
The honour'd blood, that warm'd him, fluſh'd his 
cheek ; 
His brow expanded his exalted ſtep. 590 


March'd 


( 


(39-7 
| March'd firmer ; graciouſly he bow'd the head, 
And was the Sire they calPd him, ** Tell me, 
cc King,” | cf | EY | 
Young Ammon cried, while o'er his bright'ning. 
| form DE 
| He caſt the gaze of wonder, ©* how a ſoul 
& Like thine could bear the toils of Penury ?? 595 
« Oh grant me, Gods !” he anſwer'd, <* ſo to bear 
_ © This load of Royalty. My toil was crown'd | 
cc With bleſſings loſt to Kings 3 ; yet, righteous 
_ £6 Power | 

«If to my country ye transfer the boon, 
« ] triumph in the loſs. Be mine the chains 600 
| 66 That fetter Sov'reignty ; let Sidon ſmile 

© With, your beſt bleflings, Liberty and Peace.” 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK THE YITY 


Z Clown is that curious ay Death's cold hand, 
That mark'd cach error of my careleſs ſtrain | 
With kind ſeverity ; to whom my Muſe | 
Still lov'd to whiſper, what ſhe meant to ſing 
In louder accent ;; to whoſe taſte ſupreme 5 
She firſt and laſt appeal'd, nor wiſh'd for praiſe, 
Save when his ſmile was herald to her fame. _ 
Yes, thou art gone z yet Friendſhip's Rh: | 
tongue. : 
Invokes thee till ; ind ſtill, by F ancy ſooth'd, 
Fain would ſhe hope her Gz av attends the call. 10 | 
Why then, alas ! in this my fav'rite haunt, 
Place I the'Urn, the Buſt, the ſculptur'd Lyre, # 
Or fix this votive tablet 3. fair inſcrib'd. : 
| With 
| ® Ver, 12, Note XVII, 


0-60; }- 


With numbers worthy hes, for they are thine? 
| Why, if thou hear'ſt me till, theſe ſymbols ſad 1 5 : 
Of fond memorial ? Ah! my penſive ſoul ! 
He hears me not, nor evermore ſhall hear 
The theme his candour, net his taſte approv'd. 


| Oft, © ſmiling as in ſcorn,” of would he cry, 
* Why waſte thy numbers on a trivial art, 20 
*© That ill can. mimic even the humbleſt charms 
* Of all majeſtic Nature ?” at the word 
His eye would gliſten, and his accents glow 
With all the Poct's frenzy, © Sov'reign Queen F- 
* Behold, and tremble, while thou view'ſt her 
= Mate , - 
*© Thron'd on the heights of Skiddaw : call thy art 
© To build her ſuch a throne ; that art will feel _ 
6 How vain her beſt pretenfions. Trace her march 
6 Amid the purple crazs of Borrowdale ; : 
& And try like thoſe to pile thy range of rock 30 
&« In rude tumultuous chaos. See ! ſhe mounts 
«« Her Natiad car, and, down Lodore's dread cliff | 
_ «& Falls many a fathom, like the headlong Bard _ 
cc My fabling fancy plung'd in Conway's flood ; 
_« Yet not like him to fink in endleſs night: 25 
«« For, on its boiling boſom, {till ſhe guides 
cc Her buoyant ſhell, and leads the wave along ; $- 
cc Qr | 


6 


(6) 

«© Or ſpreads it broad, a river, or a lake, 

« As ſuits her pleaſure ; will thy boldeſt ſong 

« Fer brace the ſinews of enervate art 40 

66 To ſuch dread daring ? will it ev'n dire& 

« Her hand to emulate thoſe ſofter charms _ 

' 66 That deck the banks of Dove, or call to birth 

« 'The bare romantic craggs, and copſes green, 

** That fidelong grace her circuit, whence the 
-:- 86: rofls, -: 45: 

cc « Bright i in their cryſtal purity, deſcend. \ NR. 

* To meet their ſparkling Queen ? around each 

©« fount 

hs © The haw-thorns croud and knit their bloſſom'd e 

<« ſprays 
«To keep their ſources ſacred. Here, even here, 


* Thy art, each ative fincw ftretch'd in vain, 50 - 
| | © Would periſh in its pride. Far rather thou 


© Confe!s her ſcanty power, correct, controul, 
«Tell her how far, nor f:1ther, ſhe may go; 
© And rein with Reaſon's curb fantaſtic Taſte.” 


 YesI will hear thee, dear lamented Shade, ve 
AnJ hold cach diate ſacred. What remains 
Uaſung ſhall ſo cach leading rule ſcleat 
As if ſtill guided by thy judgment fage ; 

_ While, as fill modell'd to thy cufous car, 


 F.ow 


And blends anew 1 in one Eiytan (cence. 


( 62 ) Re 


Flow my melodious numbers; ſo ſhall praiſe, 66 
If aught of praiſe the verſe I weave may claim, | 
- Fre rom juſt Poſterity reward OE ſong. 


Erewhile to trace the path, to form the fence, 


'To mark the deſtin'd limits of the lawn, 
_ TheMuſe, with meaſur'd ſtep, preceptive, pac'd. 63 = 
| Now from the ſurface with impatient flight 
She mounts, Sylvanus ! o'er thy world of ſhade 
| To ſpread her pinions. Open all thy glades, 
| Greet her from all thy echoes. Orpheus-like, 
| Arm'd with the ſpells of harmony ſhe comes, 70 
 Tolead thy foreſts forth to lovelier haunts, 
| Where F ancy waits to fix them ; from the dell 
Where now they lurk ſhe calls them to poſleſs 
Conſpicuous ſtations; to their varied forms 


Allots congenial place ; ſeleQs, divides, = 


| Yet while I thus exult, my weak tongue feels 
Its mefeaual powers, and ſecks in vain 


| 'That force of antient paraſe which, ſpeaking, paints; 
 Andis the thing it fings. Ah Virgil ! why, 80 
____ By thee negleQted, was this lovelieſt theme | - 


Left to the grating voice of modern reed? 
Why not array it in the ſplendid ro'e 
Of 


( | 


S. f2 
Of thy rich diction, and conſign the charge 
'ToFame thy hand-maid, whoſe immortal plume 85 
Had borne its praiſe beyond the bounds of Time ? | 


Countleſs is Vegctation's verdant brood 
| As are the ſtars that ſtud yon cope of heaven ; 
To marſhal all her tribes, in order'd file 
Generic, or ſpecific, might demand nt; 90 
His ſcience, wond'rous Swede ! whoſe ample mind 
Like antient 'Tadmor's philoſophic king, 
Stretch'd from the Hyſſop creeping on the wall 
| To Lebanon's proudeſt cedars. Skill like this, 1 
| Which ſpans a third of Nature's copious realm » 95 
Our art requires not, ſedulous alone 
To note thoſe general properties of form, 
Dimenſion, growth, duration, ſtrength, and hue, 
4 Then firſt impreſt, when, at the dawn of time, 
| The form-deciding, life-infpiring Word 100 
| Pronounc'd them into being. Theſe prime marks | 
Diſtintive, docile Memory makes her own, 
That each its ſhadowy ſuccour may ſupply 
Toher wiſh'd purpoſe ; firſt, with needful ſhade, 
To veil whatc'er of wall, or fence uncouth 105 
| Diſguſts the eye, which tyrant Uſe has rear'd, 
| And fern Neceſlity forbids to change. 


ne Lurd 


143: 


Lurd by their naſty ſhoots, and iriwching ſtems, 
Planters there are who chuſe the race of Pine 
\ For this great end, erroneous ; w:tleſs they 110 
That, as their arrowy heads aſſault the ſky, 
They leave their ſhafts unteather'd : rater thou | 
Sele& the ſhrubs that, patient of the knife, 
Will thank thee for the wound, the hardy Thorn, 


; Holly, or Box, Privet, or Pyracanth. 115 
They, thickening from. their baſe, with tenfold 
_ thade 


Will ſoon repleniſh al thy judgment prun d. 


| But chief, with willing aid, her glittering green = 
_ Shall England's Laurel bring ; ſwift ſhall ſhe ſpread - 
Her broad-leav'd ſhade, and float it fair, and 
wide, TE : 120. 
Proud to be call'd an inmate of the ſoil. == 
Let England prize this daughter of the Eaſt * | 
| Beyond that Latian plant, of kindred name, 
| That wreath'd the head of Julius ; baſely twin'd 
Its flattering foliage on the traitor's brow 125 
 Whocruſh'd his country's freedom. Sacred tree, 
 Ne'er be thy brighter verdure thus debas'd | 
Far happicr thou, in this ſequeſter'd bower, 
'To ſhroud thy Poz ty who, with foſt'ring hand, 
TO GE Here 4 
* Ver, o 3, Note XVIII. 
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_ Here bade thee flouriſh, and with eratefal ain 150 
Now chaunts the praiſe of thy maturer bloom. 
And happier far that Poet, if, ſecure 
His Hearth and Altars from the pilfering ſlaves 
Of Power, his little eve of lonely life 
May here ſteal on, bleſt with the heartfelt calm < 35 
- That competence a and bhenty inſpire. T 


Nor are the plants which England calls here own 
Few, or unlovely, that, with laurel join'd, 
| Andkindred foliage of perennial green, 
Wil! forma cloſe-knit curtain. Shrubs there are 140 
_ Of bolder growth, that, at the call of Spring, 
| Burſt forth in bloſſom'd fragrance : Lilacs rob'd 
| In ſnow-white innocence, or purple pride; 
| 'The ſweet Syringa yielding but in ſcent 
'To the rich Orange ; or the Woodbine wild 145 
| That loves to hang, on barren boughs remote, 
| Her wreaths of flowery perfume. Theſe beſide 
” My riads, that here the Muſe negleas to name, 
Will add a vernal luſtre to thy veil. 


And what if hace callers varied tribes, 150 
Yet fear not thou but unexpetted charms 
Will from their union ſtart. But if our ſong 
Supply one precept here, it bids retire HOT 

ER ITC 3 _ Exch 
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Each leaf of deeper dye, and [it in front 
| Foliage of paler verdure, ſo to ſpread 155 
Acanvaſs, which when touch'd by Autumn's hand 
Shall gleam with duſky gold, or rufſct rays. 23 
But why prepare for her funereal hand | 
That canvaſs ? ſhe but comes to dreſs thy ſhades, 
As lovelier victims for their wintry tomb. 160 
| Rather to flowery Spring, to Summer bright, _ 
Thy labours conſecrate ; their laughing reign, 
The youth, the manhood of the growing year, . 
Deſerves that labour, and rewards its pain. 
Yet, heedful ever of that ruthleſs time 16 5 
When Winter ſhakes their ſtems, preſerve a file. 
With everduring leaf to brave his arm, 
And de 2epening rn their undiminiſh'd gm 


\ But, if the tall heels deninte « fereen. | 
Of foreſt ſhade high-tow'ring, ſome broad roof 170 
| Perchance of glaring tile that guards the ſtores 
Of Ceres; or the patch'd disjointed choir 
Of ſome old Fane, whoſe ſteeple's Gothic pride 
 Orpinnacled, or ſpir'd, would bolder riſe | 
« In tufted trees high boſom'd,? here allot 175 
Convenient ſpace to plant that lofty tribe 
| B-hind thy underwood, leſt, o'er its head 
The foreſt tyrants a ike their lordly arms, 
0: om 


(070 
And ſhed their baleful dews. Each Pant that 

__ ſprings” FE 
: Holds, like the people of ſome feddar ſlate, 180 


 Tts rights fair franchis'd ; rooted to a ſpot 


It yet has claim to air; from liberal heav'n 
Tt yet has claim to ſunſhine, and to ſhowers: 
Air, ſhowers, and ſunſhine are its liberty. 0 


That liberty ſecur'd, a general fiwke; -[xbs.- 
Denſe and impervious, to thy wiſh ſhall riſe 
To hide each form uncouth ; and, this obtain 'd, 
What next we from the Dryad powers implore 
Is Grace, is Ornament : For ſee! our lawn, 
Though clo th'd veith ſofteſt verdure, though re- 4 

 _twvd. | 190 
By many a gentle fall and dy ſwell, 


| Expe&Qt that harmony of light, and "I 


Which foliage only gives. Come then, ye 
plants! : 

That » like the village troop when Maia dawns Et 

light to mingle ſocial ; tothe creſt 195 


_ of yonder brow we ſately may conduct 


Your numerous train ; no eye obſtrutted there : 
Will blame your interpos'd ſocicty : 


But, onthe plain below, in {:ngle ſtems 


D:ſparted, or in ſparing groups diſtin, = 200 | 


of > Wide 


| ( 68 ) 

Wide muſt ye ſtand, in wild, diſo:der'd mood, 
As if the ſeeds from which your ſcyons ſprang 
Had there been ſcatter'd from the affrighted beak 
Of ſome maternal bird whom the fierce Hawk 
Purſued with felon claw. Her young mean- 

os Fer TB 

_ Callow, and cold, from their moſs-woven neſt 
| Peep forth ; they ftretch their little eager throats 


| Broad to the wind, and plead to the lone ſpray | 


Their famiſh'd plaint importunately ſhrill. 


Yet in this wild diſorder Art preſides, 210 
Deſigns, corre&ts and regulates the whole, 
Herſelf the while unſeen. No Cedar broad 

- Drops his dark curtain where a diſtant ſcene 

Demands diſtinaion. Here the thin abele | 

Or loity bole, and | bare, the ſmooth- tem'd | 

dich: are: 

Or lender alder, give our eye free ſpace ED 

Beneath their boughs to catch each lefſening charm 

_Ev'n to the far horizon's azure bound. - 


| Nor will that ſov'reign Arbitreſs admit, 6 
| Where'er her nod decrees a maſs of ſhade, | 220 
Plants of unequal ſize, diſcordant kind, 
"Or rul'd by Feliation's different laws ; 


But 


41.0 


But for that needful purpoſe thoſe ponfers: 
Whoſe hues are friendly, whoſe coeval leaves 
The earlieſt open, and the lateſt fade. 225 


| Nor will the, ſcorning truth 'and tafte, de- 
-"oaete-- | | E RED | 
To ſtrange, and alien ſoils, her ſeedling ſtems 3 
_ Fix the dank fallow on the mountain's brow, 
Or, to the moſs-grown margin of the lake, | 
Bid the dry pine deſcend. From Nature's laws 230 
. She draws her own: Nature and ſhe are one. 


Nor will the, ted by faſhion's jure, ſeleQ, 
| For ohjeQts interpos'd, the pigmy race 
Of ſhrubs, or ſcatter with unmeaning hand 
| Their offspring o'er the lawn, Acorning to 
- patch: | 2 Mage 
With many a meagre and PRE tuft 
Its ſober ſurface : fidelong to her path 
And poliſh'd foreground ſhe confines their growth 
Where o'ertheir heads the liberal eye may range. 


Nor will her prudence, when intent to form 240 
| One perfe& whole, on feeble aid depend, 
And give exotic wonders to our gaze. 

She Knawe and therelore fears the faithileſs: train : 


and y 


ys 8 
Sagely ſhe calls on thoſe of hardy claſs 


_ Indigenous, who patient of the change 245 


| From heat to cold which Albion hourly feels, 

Are brac'd with ſtrength to brave it. Theſe alone 
She plants, and prunes, nor grieves if nicer eyes | 
Pronounce them vulgar. Theſe ſhe calls her 
.-, friends, - | 


That veteran troop who wil not for a blaſt "250: 


Of nipping air, like HOO nt the held. 


| Far to the north of thy imperial towers, th 
Auguſta! { in that wild and Alpine vale, 


"Thro? which the Swale, by mountain-torrents - 


ſwelPd, 


'F lings his REEF Kr EINER thereliv'd youth 25 F 
___ Of poliſh'd manners'; ample his domain, 


| And fair the ſite of his paternal dome. 
 Helov'd the art] ſing; a deep adept 
In Nature's ſtory, well he knew the names 


We 


Of all her verdant lineage ; yet that ſkill 260 


 _Miſled his taſte ; ſcornful of every bloom 


"That ſpreads ſpontanzous, from remoteſt Ind 

| Hebrought his foliage ; careleſs of its colt, 

_ Evnof its beauty careleſs; it was rare, 

| Andthereforebeauteous. Now hislaurel ſcreen, 265 
With ro! c and woodbine negligently wove, 


Bows 


C---FT-..3 
' Bows to the axe ; the rich Magnolias claim 
| The ſtation; now Herculean Beeches fell'd 
| Refign their rights, and warm Virginia ſeuds 
Her Cedars to uſurp them ; the proud Oak 270 
Himſelf, ev'n He the ſov'reign of the ſhade, 
Yields to the Fir that drips with Gilead's balm. 

| Now, Albion, gaze at glories not thy own ! 
Pauſe, rapid Swale | and ſee thy margin crown'd 
With all the pride of Ganges : vernal ſhowers 275 
Have fix'd their roots ; nutritious ſummer ſuns 
Favor'd their growth ; and mildeſt autumn ſmil'd 
Benignant o'er them : vigorous, fair and tall, _ 
They wafta gale of ſpices o'er the plain. 

But Winter comes, and with him watry Jove, 289 
And with him Boreas in his frozen ſhroud; | 
The ſavage ſpirit of o!d Swale is rous'd ; | 54 
| He howls amidft his foam. At the dread fight 
* The Aliens ſtand aghaſt ; they bow their heads. 

| In vain the glaſſy penthouſe is ſupply'd:  a8g5 
The pelting ſtorm with icy bullets breaks HE 
Its fragile barrier ; fee ! they fade, they die. 


| Warn'd by his error, let the Planter ſlight 
Theſe ſhiv'ring rarities ; or if, to pleaſe 
- Faſtidious Faſhion, he muſt necds allot _ 290 


Some _ 


Ln ON, 

Some ſpace for foreign foliage, let him chuſe _ 
A fidelong glade, ſhelter'd from eaſt and north, 
| And free to ſouthern and to weſtern gales ; 
'Fhere let him fix their ſtation, thither wind 294 
Some devious path, that, from the chief deſign 
 Detach'd, may lead to where they ſafely bloom. 
90 in the web of epic ſong ſublime _ | 
The Bard Mzonian interweaves the charm 
_ Of ſofter epiſode, yet leaves unbroke 
The gates _ majeſtic theme. 300 47 


What elſe to ſhun of formal, falls; « or vain, 
Of long-lin'd Viſtas, or plantations quaint | 
| Our former ſtrain have tanght. Inſtrution now 
Withdraws ; ſhe knows her limits 3 : knows that 
_ Grace | 
Is caught by ſtrong perception p not from lo; ; 30 'F 
That undreſt Nature claims for all her limbs 
Some fimple garb peculiar, which, howe'er 
 Diſtin@ their fize and ſhape, is fi mple ſtill 
This garb to chule, with elothing denie, or 
thin, | 
A part to hide, another to adorn, hy 310 
| Is Tafſte's important tak ; preceptive fong. 
From error in the choice can only warn. 


But 


4 20S. F 
But vain that warning voice ; vain ev'ry aid 
| Of Genius, Judgment, Fancy, to ſecure 
 ThePlanter's laſting fame : There is a power, 315 
A hidden power, at once his friend, and foe : 
Tis Vegetation. Gradval to his groves 
| She gives their wiſh'd effe&; and, that diſplay 'd, 
Oh, that her power would pauſe | but ative ſtill, 
She ſwells each ſtem, prolongs : each vagrant bough, : 
And darts with unremitting vigour bold 321 *- 
| From Grace to wild luxuriance. Happier far 
| Are you, ye ſons of CLaupe ! who, from the. 
_ mine, Fr 
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: The earth, or juice of herbor flower concrete, 
Mingle the maſs whence your Arcadias pring: 32 5 
The beautcous outline of your piftur'd ſhades 
Still keeps the bound you gave it ; Time that pales 

Your vivid hues, reſpects your pleaſing forms. 

+ Not ſo our Landſcapes: though we paint like you, 
| We paint with growing colours; ev'ry year, 330 
| Oferpafling that which gives the breadth of ſhade = 

We fought, by rude addition mars our ſcene. 
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Rouſe then, ye Hinds! ere yet yon cloſing 
boughs I OTON 
Blot out the purple diflince. fwiſt prevent wo» 
The ſ preading evil : thin the crouded glades, 3 3 5 
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Involve me in 1mpenetrable gloom. 


Cn) 


' While yet of ſlender fize each ſtem will thrive 
 Tranſplanted : Twice repeat the annual toil z 


Nor let the axe its beak, the ſaw its tooth 


_ Refrain, whene'er ſome random branch has ſtray'd 
_ Beyond the bounds of beauty ; elſe full ſoon, 340 x 
Ev'nere the Planter's life has paſt its prime, - 

Will Albion's garden frown an Indian wild. 


Foreboding Fears, avaunt | be ours to urge 
Each preſent purpoſe by what favoring means 


May work its end deſign'd; why deprecate 345 


_ 'The change that waits on ſublunary things, 

| Sadlot of their exiſtence ? ſhall we pauſe 

'To give the charm of Water to our ſcene, 

For that the congregated rains may ſwell 

Its tide into a flood ? or that yon Sun, | - 350 


Now on the Lion mounted, to his noon 
Impels him, ſhaking from his fiery mane 


A heat may parch its channel ? O, ye caves, 
Deepen your dripping roofs ! this feveriſh hour * 
Claims all your coolneſs ; in your humid cells 355 


Permit me to forget the Planter's to:l ; 
And, while I woo your Naiads to my aid, 


Je Ver. 354, Note XIX. 
9 


 Bleff 


$:18 "the Mah n eu be” rid hh 


Whoſe fertile” fol” is' vaſt with | frehubnt | 


flicane,” | 
And ſprings falubjious. | Hed Ty to toſs" 
' Inrainbow dews their eryſtal to the Tun ; 5 
'Or ſink "in ſubterranean ciſterns deep 5 
'That ſo, through leaden' fiphons upward” drawn, 


360 


Thoſe ſtreams may leap fantaſtic. He his « ow 365; 


Shuts to 'the tuneful trifling of the Bard, *" 
Who trick'd a gothic theme with claffic flowers, 
And ſang of Fountains burſting from the ſheffs' 
Of brazen Tritons, ſpouting through the jaws: 


b Of Gorgons, Hydras, atid Chimeras' di re. 370 


Peace to mY Neatics 1 let the' Nymp phs of Scite - 


Reriſh his fame 'Thy Poet, , Albion! ſcorns, | 
 Ev'n for a cold unconſcious element _ 
To forge the fetters he would Teorn to wear. | 


His (orig? ſhall Teptobate' each' effort vile, 395 


That aims to force'the Genius of the ſtream. 
Beyond his native height ; ; or dares to preſs 
Above thar deffin'd line thultvilling wave. 


Is thers' whtfn'thi circle of thy view 
| Some «ogy fx, where the late-ripen? dikeaves” 335 
H Ty ww” Stand 


* Ver, 355, Note X. 
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(76). 


Stand ha with unbleſt REA ? "tis the bed. 
On which an ample lake in cryſtal peace IR, 
| Might fleep majeſtic. Pauſe we yet; perchance 
Some midway channel, where the ſoil declines, # 
Might there be delv'd, by levels duly led : vl 385 
| In bold and broken curves : for water loves | XD 
A wilder outline than the woodland path, Du 
| And winds with ſhorter bend. * To drain the reſt 
The ſhelving ſpade may toil, till wintry ſhowers | _— 
Find their freecourſe down each declining bank. 390 
Quit then the thought: a River's winding form, 
With many a finuous bay, and. Iſland green, 
At leſs expence of labour and of land, 

Will give thee equal beauty : ſeldom art 


Can emulate that broad and bold extent , 595 
Which charms in native Lakes ; ; and, failing 
there, 


| Her works betray their charader, ; and name, P 
And dwindle into pools. Not that our rain, 
Faſtidious, ſhall diſdain a ſmall expanſe. > 
Of ſtagnant fluid, in ſome ſcene confin' ip : 400, 
Circled with varied ſhade, where, thro? the leay:s, 
The hali-admitted ſunbeam trembling plays 
.Oa its clear boiom ; where aquztic fowl | 
Of varied tribe, 2nd varied feather fail; 
: Ra 


* Ver 327, Note XXI. 
q 


TE 


And where the finany race e their glittering ſcales 405 5 ; 


= Unwillingly reveal : There, there alone, 


| Where burſts the general proſpe& on our eye, 
Wo: ſcorn. Hoſe wat'ry Loc arak Thames him- 
fel,” DO FE or 
Seen'] in Aljointed ſpots, where Saltows hide 
His firſt bold preſence, ſcems a firing of pools : 410; ; 
0 chart: and compaſs muſk explain his courſe. 


345017 , { 


"Hes who would ſeize the River's O for reign. 
charm, | ge 
Muſt wind the moving 1 mirror KBS his lawn- 
 Evnto remoteſt diſtance ; deep muſt delve 
The gravelly channel that preſcribes | its courle ; 341 S. 
: Cloſely conceal cach terminating bound | 
By hill or ſhade oppogd ; and to its bank” 
_ Liſting the level of the copious ſtream, ' 
| Muſt there rctain it. But, if thy faint ſprings 
Refuſe this large ſupply, ſteel thy firm ſoul 420. 
With floic pride ; 'imperfe& charms deſpiſe: = 
| Beauty, like Virtue, knows no groveling mean. 


| Who but muſt pity that penurious taſte, 

Which down the quick-deſcending vale prolongs, 

Slope. below ſlope, a ſtiff and unlink'd chain 425 
H:3.-. "ow 


.C 18 © TY . Nl 
of flat canals; 3 then leads the ſtranger” s eye. 
To ſome predeſtin'd ſation, " there to catch wy 
Their ſeeming 1 union, and the fi fraud, approve * ; 
Who but muſt change t that pity _ into ſeorn, , 
If down each verdant lope a narrow flight ,, 430 
Of central ſteps decline, where the ſpare. fiream j 
_ Seals trickling ; 3 or, withheld by cunning. Aill, s 
Hoards its ſcant treaſures , till the maſter's nol 
Decree its fall: Then down the formal ſtairs bh 
I leaps with ſhort-liv'd fury; ; waſting there, 43 5- 
Poor prodigal | what many a Summer's rain, El 
And end a Winter! S ſnow ſhall late reſtore. 


LEM => ES. 


% 


_Eearn that, whene' er in ſome (bluncs fern 
Imperiat Natuire et;her Toner” 6 foods . | 
Permits our-imitation, ſhe herſelf ,. _ : EY 440 

| Prepares their reſervoir z conceal'd perchance ,. 
In neighb'ring hills, where firſt ;t well _ 
Our toil to ſearch, and ſtudiouſly augment || 
The wat'ry. ſtore with. ſprinz 78 and ters 
From , pogls, that on. the heath , drink | yp. the 
rain. 445; 
MW Be theſe colleQed, like the Miſer $ MER PE 
By In one increaſing fund, nor dare to Paurs, 
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: Till richly ture of its redundant fall. 


That OF bs raiſe Can thy to.l, 45 _ 


Ere Art adorn its ſurface. Here adopt 

That facile mode which his inventive powers * 
Firſt plann'd who led to rich Mancunium's mart 
His long-drawn line of navigated ſtream. 


Stupendous taſk ! in vain ſtood tow'ring hills 45 5 - 


Oppos'd ; in vain did ample Irwell pour 


Her Tide tranſverſe : . he pierc'd the tow! Ting hill, 1 


He bridg'd the ample tide, and high. in air, 


And deep through earth» his freighted barge he 


| bore. 


| This mode ſhall temper ev'n the lighteſt ſoil 460 


Firm to thy -purpoſe. Then let Taſte ſele&t - 
The unhewn fragments, that may give its front . 
| Arocky rudeneſs ;, pointed ſome, that there | 


'The frothy {ſpouts may breaks fome Mounting: | 


ſmooth, 
That therein filver ſheet the wave may fide. 46 5 
Here too infix ſome moſs-grown trunks of oak 
Romantic, turn'd by gelid lakes to ſtone, 
Yet ſo diſpos'd as if they owed their change 


H3 ” To. 


| | # Ver. 452, Note XX11, 
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Down thy impending | mound, the bright caſcade F; 
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(% ) 
To what they now controut. Then open wide-« | 
Thy floodgates ;. then let cown thy torrent: 
.: then... 470 MM 
| Rejoice ; as if the thund'ring Tees# himſelf 
Reign'd there amid his caturatpy ſublime. . 


And ow hat cauſe for crtvinph 1 ! Kings them: 
ſelves, 

With all a nation's wealth 4. art army? J toil, 

Fm Nature frown averſe, ſhall ne*er atchieve 47 5 

Such wonders : Nature's was the glorious gilt ; 

Thy art her menial handmaid. Liſtening youths !! 
To whoſe ingenuous hearts I ſtill addreſs 39h | 
The friendly ſtrain, from ſuch ſevere attempt 

| Let Prudence warn you. Turnto this clearrill, 480. 

Which, while Ibid your bold ambition ceaſe, . 
Runs murmuring at my ſide : O'er many a rood! 
Your ſkill may lead the wanderer ; many a mound , 

_ Of pebbles raiſe, to fret her in her courſe _ 
Impatient : louder then will be her.ſong: 48 5- 
For ſhe will *plain, and gurgle, as. ſhe goes, 

As docs the widow'd ring-dove. Fake, Dew !- 
Thy lakes , thy long canals, thy trim caſcades, 

Bey ond them all true taſte will: dearly prize 

ii This little dimpling treaſure. Mark the cleſt, 450 

L | Thro.::h 


% Ver. 431, Note XXII. 
Ari 5 


( Br ) 


Through which ſhe burſts to 7 Behind that rock. 
| ANaiad dwells : Linz1x. is her name ; * | 
AnJ1 ſhe has fifters in contiguous cells, | 
Who never ſaw the ſun. Fond Fancy's eye, | 
— ThatinJy gives locality and form _ 495: 
To what ſhe prizes beſt, full oft pervades 
Thoſe hidden caverns, where pale chryſolites, . 
And glittering ſpars dart a myſterious gleam _ 

Of inborn luſtre, from the gariſh day 
Unborrow'd: There, by the wild Goddeſs 
ledkgait ns: 500+ 
_ Ofthave I feen them per, o'er their urns, 
| Chaunting alternite airs of Dorian mood, 
While ſmooththey ON 
With ſhells of living pearl. Yet, let meown, _ 
To theſe, ' or claffic deities like theſe; = 1505+ 
From very childhood was-iiprone to os ot; 


2 _ Harmleſs. idolatry: 'My infant eyes. 


Firſt open'd on that bleak and boiſ'rous Cs” 

Where —_— weds the es of Trent and | 
To Ht, rh Ocean's Tr ritons 2. theinge full loom $10 

My youth retir'd,. and left the buſy flirand - 

To Commerce and to Care, In Margarct's grove,+- 

Beneath whoſe time-worn ſhade old Camus ſleeps, 
Was 


* Ver. 452, Note XXIV, —+ Ver, 512, Note XXV, 


Perchance too much, who woo'd the thriftleſs muſe. 


82 ) 


| Was next my tranquil ſtation :-Science there- 
Sat muſing ; and to thoſe that lov'd the lore 515. 
Pointed, with myſtic wand, to truths involy'd 
Ia geometric ſymbols, ſcorning thoſe, 


Here, though in warbling whiſper oft I breath'd-. 

The lay, were wanting, what young Fancy 
- das: ki, ak 520 

The life-ſprings of her being, ik and caves, 

| And huddling broeks and torrent-falls divine. - 

In queſt of theſe, at Summer's vacant hour, 

| Pleas'd wouldI fray, when in a northern vale, 

- $0 chance ordain'd, a Naiad ſad I found, 525: 

| Robb'd of . her filver vaſe ;. I ſooth'd the _ 

_ With ſong of ſympathy, and curſt the -fiend + 

| Who ſtole the gift of Thetis *. Hence the cainſs” 

Why, favour'd by the blue-ey'd ſiſterhood, 


| They ſooth with ſongs my ſolitary ear. 's 30 


. Nor is LiNE1A filent—c< Long,” ſhe cries, 

© Too long has Man wag'd facrilegious war 

« With the vext elements, and chief with that, _ 

«© Which elder Thales, and the Bard of Thebes 

« Held firſt ofthings terreſtial ; nor miſdeem'd: 535 

«« For, when the Spirit creative deign'd to move, 

« He 

#* Ver. 533, Note XX. Pg, 

4 


| | (8 ), 


«« He movy'd upon ns, Orevere._ 1 
** Qur,power : for were its:yital force withheld, | 
«© Where then re Vegctation!s yernal bloom, 


5 "May Its autumnal Wealth ?,, _byt. ,we are. 
kind , 540 


E 1456 
bx «As powerful; .Q tet reverence lead to, le, 
«« And both to emulation! Not a,riil, 
« That winds its ſparkling current over the plain, 
_ & RefleQing to the Sun, bright recompenſe | 
_ 6 For ev Ty beam he leads, but-reads thy ſoul 545 | 
 * A generous le&ure. Not a panfy pale, 
#4 That drinks its daily nurture from that rill, 
« But breathes in fragrant accents to thy ſoul, 
© So by thy pity chear'd, the languiſh'd head 


| or: Poverty minht Gate? TEFL © nm Lakold EW? ; 


| mmgy0e> tne, = WY HU, Us wuiarwans 290 
« Our burnble train forſake their native vale_ 
« To climb the haughty hill? Ambition ſpeak l 
* £f Fle bluſhes, andis mute. When did our ſtreams, 
© By force unpent, in dull ſtagnation fleep ?. 
_ © Let Sloth unfold his arms and tell the time. 5 5 q 
 * Or, if.the tyranny of Art infring'd 
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_ *« Without recoil ? Servility retires, 
* And clinks his gilded chain. O, learn from us, 
*f* And tell it to thy Nation, Britiſh Bard! 560 
cc Vneurb'd AmH: Ons unreſifling Sloth, 5 
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(84) © os 


OF And baſe Dependence are the Gends pin gr 
- , "Fat pull down mighty empires. If they ſcorn 
56's awful truth, be thine to\hold it dear. © 
79 Wo, through. the” vale of life, ny flowing - 
hours q $6 5 

« Shall glide ſerene ;"and, like Lixz14' g 1 Fe 

«© Their free, yet not licentious coarſe fulfill'd, 
«Sink in the Oczan of Eternity.” 


( 


END OF, THE THIRD BOOK. 0 


THE 


ENGLISH GA RDEN. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 


| Nox yet, divine SIMPLICITY , withdraw 
That aid auſpicious, which, in Art's domain, 
Already has reform'd whate'er prevail'd _ 

Of foreign, or of falſe ; has led the curve. 
That Nature loves thro” all her ſylvan haunts; 5 
: Has ſton the fence unnotic'd that arreſts 
Her vagrant herds ;. giv'n luſtre to her lawns, 

Gloom to her groves, and, in expanſe ſerene, , 


_ Devolv'd that wat'ry mirror at her foot, 
| O' er which ſhe loves to bend and view her charms. 0. 


; And tell me Thou, HI haſt newy-ermimg'd 
By her chaſte rules thy garden, if thy heart 
KS: Packs? 


( 88 ) 


Feels not the warm, the ſelf-dilating glow 
| Of true Benevolence. Thy flocks, thy herds, 
'That browze luxurious o'er thoſe very plots 15 
s Which once were barren, bleſs thee for the change ; 
The birds of Air (which thy funereal Yews 
Of ſhape uncouth, and leaden Sons of Earth, 
Antzus and Enceladus, with clubs 


Upliſted, long had frighted from the forms :) 20. 


Now pleas'd return, they perch on ev'ry ſpray, 
And ſwell their little throats, and warble wild _ 
_"Their-vernal minſtrelſy; to Heav'n and Thee 

| It isa hymn of thanks : do thou, like Heay” n, 


With tutelary « care reward their ſong. _ 'q- 


| | Fre-while the i , induſtrious to ombiac 
Nature's own charms, with theſe alone adorn'd 


The Genius of the Scene ; but other gifts 


She has in ſtore, which gladly now ſhe brings, 


And he ſhall proudly wear. Know, when ſhe 


2 oo BER = 
- 'The ſpells of Faſhion, from the crumbling wreck 
Of her enchantments ſagely did ſhe cull 

Thoſe reliques rich of old Vitruvian Kill, 

With what the Sculptor” s hand in claſſic days 


Made breathe in Braſs or Marble ; theſe the Hag 35 - 


Had purloin'd, and difpos'd in Folly's fane ; 


ol 


To 


> wp. : By 
To him theſe trophics of her vidory 


She bears; and where his awful nod ordains 
Conſpicuous means to place. He ſhall dire 
Her dubious judgment, from the various hoard 40 
Of ornamental treaſures, how to chuſe _ 
| The ſimpleſt and the beſt ; on theſe his ſeal 

Shall ſtamp great Nature's image and his own, 

_ To charm for unborn ages. —Fling the reſt | 
Back to the Beldame, bid her whirl them all 45 
| In her vain vortex, lift them now to-day, 
Now plunge in night, as, thro' the humid rack 
Of April cloud, ſwict flits the trembling beam. 


'But precepts tire, and this faſtidious Age 

| Rejedts the ſtrain didaQic : Try we them — 50 
| In livelier Narrative the truths to veil 

| We dare not diftate. Sons of Albion, hear! | 

The tale I tell is full of ſtrange event, 

And piteous circumſtance ; yet deem not ye, . 
Ifnames I feign, that therefore faQs are feign'd : $ 5 | 
| Nor hence refuſe (what moſt augments the charm ; : 
Of ſtoried wot) that fond credulity | 
Which binds th' attentive ſoul in cloſer chains. 


At manhood's prime ALCANDE r's dutcous tear 
Fell on his Father's grave. The fair Domain, 60 


TT Which 


In wide and radiant rows, beſpoke its birth 


Le — 
Which then became his ample heritage, 
That Father had reform'd ; cach line deſtroy'd 


Which Belgic dulneſs plann'd ; ; and Nature's ſelf 
Reſtor'd to all the rights ſhe wiſh'd to claim. 


| Crowning a gradual hill his Manſion roſe 65 
In antient Engliſh grandeur : 'Durrets, Spires, 


| And Windows, climbing high from baſe to roof 


Coeval with thoſe rich cathedral fancs, 


(Gothic ill-nam'd). where harmony reſults 70. 
From diſunited parts ; and ſhapes minute, _ 

| At once diſtin and blended, boldly form 

__ One vaſt majeſtic whole. No modern art 

_ Had marr'd with miſplac'd ſymmetry the Pile. 
ALCANDER held it ſacred : On a height, 75: 
Which weſtcring to. its ſite the front ſurvey'd, 

He firſt his taſte employ'd : for there a line £7 

Of thinly ſcatter'd Beech too tamely bake: 

'The blank Horizon. 5 « Draw we round. yon 
knowl,” 

ALCANDER 9 Þ «in lately  REELER made, 80. 

«© A wallembattled ;- and within its guard _ 

© [.«&t every ſtructure needful for a Farm = 
«Ariſe in Caſtle-ſemblance ; the huge Barn 

« Shall with a mock Portcullis arm the gate, 

| To, 6 Where. 

i | | 


4. 08-"3 
« Where Cres entarinix , o'er the ail- proof floor 85 5 
« In golden triumph rides; ſome Tower rotund 
« Shall to the Pigeons and their callow young : 
rw Safe rooſt afford ; and ev'ry buttreſs broad, 

«© Whoſe proud projeQtion ſeems a maſs of ſtone, 
« Give ſpace to ſtall the heifer, and the ſteed. g90 
«© So ſhall each part, tho' turn'd to rural uſe, fe 
©« Deceive the eye with thoſe bold feudal forms. 
*"*-"T-mae; Fancy loves to gaze on.” "This atch- 

; WES v - 
| Now nearer home he calls return! ng Art | 


To hide theſtruture rude where Winter pounds 9 9 5 Ws 


In conic pit his congelations hoar, 

: "That Summer may his tepid beverage cool 

_ With the chill luxury ; his Dairy too 

There ſtands of form unſightly : both to veil, 
He builds of old disjointed moſs-grown ſtone | 100 
A time-ſtruck Abbey *.. An impending grove 

| Screens it behind with reverential ſhade ; T, 
While bright in front the ſtream refleQting ſpreads, 
Which winds a mimic River o'er his Lawn. 
The Fane conventual there is diml y ſeen, 105 
The mitred Window, and the Cloiſter pales... 
With many a mouldering Column ; Ivy ſoon. 


I $:: ' Round : 


+ Ver. my Note XXVII. 


(927 


; Roand the rude. chikks her net of foliage ſpreads; 5: 
: Its verdant meſhes ſcem to ou the wall. 


One native Glory, more than all ſublime, 110 
_ ALcanvpex's ſcene pofleſt : ”Fwas Occan's felk—. 
| He, boiſt'rous King, againſt the eaſtern-cliffs 
; Daſh'd his white foam ; a verdant-vale between 
Gave ſplendid ingreſs to. his world of waves. 
"One this vale the mound. of that clar- , 
ſtream | IIS. 
TY hid in ſhade, which fonly fav'd his Lawn : 


| But there ſet free, the rill refum'd its pace,. 


_ And hurried to the Main. 'The dell it paſt. 


Was rocky and retir'd : Here Art with eaſe 


| Might lead it ofer a Grot, ang filter'd there, 120- 
| Teach it to ſparkle down its craggy ſides, 


And falt and tinkle on its pebbled floor. 


| Here then that Grot. he builds, and conchs with 

os | | WR 
| Moſs petrified with invacking! ooniflings | 

In mingled mode arranges: All found here 125 


b- Propricty of place ; what view'd the Main. 


| Might well the ſhelly gifts of Thetis bear. 
Not fo the inland cave: with richer ſtore 2 

| Than thoſe the neighb/ring | mines and mountains 

yield 


D0--. 


T7 :- 
To hang its roof, would ſeem incongruousPride, 130: 
And frigkt'the local Genius from the ſcene. # 


One vernal morn, as urging nies the work. 
Surrounded by his hinds, from mild to cold | 
"The Seaſon chang'd; from cold to ſudden ſtorm, 

x From ſtorm to whirlwind. To the angry main I 35: 
_ Swiftly he turns and ſees a laden Ship 
Diſmaſted by its rage. * Hie,. hie we all,” 
ALCANDER cry'd, Y! £ yuun to he: Hg Ting: 
--:-.”." bench.?? 
= They flew ; they c came, but ant y to behold, 
Tremendous ſight !' the Veſſel daſh its poop | 140- 
| Amid the boiling breakers. Need I tell 
| What ſtrenuous Arts were us'd, whenall were us 'd, | 
"To fave the ſinking Crew ? One tender Maid. 
Alone eſcap'd, ſav'd by ALcanDEr's arm, 
Who boldly ſwam to- ſnatch her from the plank 145. 
To which ſhe feebly clung ; ſwiftly to ſhore,, 
| And ſwiſter to his home the youth convey'd | 
His clay-cold prize,. who at his portal firſt 
By one deep ligh a . of Life betray 'd. 


< Maid bs Cav'd, if. but fa Nature bleſt -1 150. 
With common charms, had ſoon awak'd a flame 

| More ſtrong than Pity, in that meltinz heart = 
WRT warm'd before. But ſhe wo fair - i 
= 

| 


} * Yer. 137, Nete xvi. 


0.94) 
| As Poets picture Hebe, or the Spring 


| Graceful withal, as if each limb were caſt 155 


In that ideal mould whence RayHAtL drew 

_ His Galatea®: Yes, th' impaſhon'd Youti 
| Felt more than pity when he view'd her charms. 
Yet ſhe, (ab, ſtrange to tell) tho! much he lov 'd, 


| Suppreſt as much that ſympathetic flame nos | 


| Which Love like his ſhould kindle : Did he kneel. 
' In rapture at her feet ? ſhe bow'd the head, 

| And colUly bade him riſe ; or did he plead, 

' In terms of pureſt paſſion, for a ſmile 2. 


She gave him but a tear : his manly form, 165 


His virtues, eyn the courage that preferv'd- 

_ Her life, beſeem'd no ſentiment to wake 
Warmer than gratitude ; and yet the love _ 
 With-held from him ſhe freely gave his ſcenes ; 
£ On all their charms a Juſt applauſe beftow'd; 170 


z And, if ſhe &er was happy, only then. 


_ When wand ring where thoſe charms were moſt 
On: d. - 


| As hw aneighb'ring Grove, where anticnt beech 
Their awful foliage flung, ALCANDER led 


The penhve maidalong, we Tell me,” ſhecry'd, 17 "IP 


c« "WHY" on theſe foreſt leatures all-intent, 


«© For- 


* 


* Ver. 157, Note XXIX, 5 6: PR 
c 


66 


AMT - 

« Forbears my friend ſome ſcene diſtin to give 
« To Flora and her fragrance ? Well I know 
«« That inthe general Landſcape's broad expanſe 
« Their little blooms are loſt ; but here are 

 glades, : PR _ 180 
« Circled with ſhade, yet pervious to the ſun, D 
« Where, it cnamelld with their rainbow-hues, 


 «& The eye would catch their T PRONE + turn thy. 


ET Ty | 
«© Fvn in this graff y circle where we land, 


- To form their plots ; there \ weave a woodbine 


| Bower, : Ne | | | | 165 


& Andcail that feverNiuans? ' At the word 
Arc ANDER ſmil*d; his fancy inſtant form'd 

The fragrant ſcene ſhe wiſh'd ; and Love, with Art 
'Vniting, ſoon produc'd the finiſh'd whole.. 


| -- Art form'd the ſlope ſtill ſofter, opening there | 
Þ Its foliage, and to each Etefian gale 
 Admittance free diſpenſing ; thickeſt ſhade 
Guarded the reſt.—His taſte will beſt conceive 


 Thenew arrangement, whoſe free footſteps, us'd 195 = 


To toreft haunts, have pierc'dtheir opening dells, 


| Where frequent tufts of ſweetbriar, box, or thorn, | 


Steal op the gree ſward, but admit fair ſpace 
For my a moſſy maze to wind between. : 


| Downto the South the glade by Nature lean'd ; 190. 


96) 


$0 here did Art arrange her flow ry rouge --* 200 
Irregular, yet not in patches quaint #, 

But interpos'd between the wand'ring lines 

Of ſhaven turf which twiſted to the path, 

Gravel or ſand, that in as wild a wave 
$tole round the verdant limits of the ſcene; 20 5 
Leading the Eye to many a ſculptur'd buſt AE 

_ On ſhapely pedeſtal, of Sage, or Bard, | 


| Bright heirs of fame, who living lov'd the haunts 


$0 fragrant, fo ſequeſter'd. Many an Urn | 


'There too had place, with votive lay 1 in erib'd 210 


| To Freedo, mg Friendlk; 'Ds Solitude, or Love. 


And. now each flower that bears tranſplanting bo 


E change, 
_ Or blooms: indigenous, adorn'd the ſcene : 


_ Only NeriNA's wiſh, her woodbine bower, 


 Remain'dto crownthe whole. Here, far beyond 215 þ 
That humble wiſh, her Lover's Genius form'd 


| A glittering Fane, where rare and alien plants 
_ Might ſafely flouriſh ; where the Citron ſweet, 
| And fragrant Orange, rich in fruit and flowers, 


Might hang their filver ſtars, their golden globes, 220 


On the ſame odorous ſtem : Yet ſcorning there 

"The glaily penthouſe of ignoble form, N 
or enradtros ro oe ro 
* Ver, 201, Note XXX. 1 | p 

4 Far; 415, Note XXXIs : \ | 


"W | 
[| 
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, EM»: : 
High on Ionic ſhafts he bade it tower * 
A proud Rotunda ; to its fides conjoin'd 


Two broad Piazzas in theatric curve, 225 


Ending in equal Porticos ſublime. 


Glaſs rooft the whole, and fidelong.to the South 


"'Twixt ev'ry fluted Column, lightly rear'd bh 
Its wall pellucid. All within was day, 


| Was genial Summer's day, for ſecret ſtoves, 230 


 Thro' all the pile ſolſtitial warmth convey'd. : 


Theſe led thro? iſles of Fragrance to the Dome, | 
| Each way incircling quadrant. 'That bright ſpace 


Guarded the ſpicy tribes from Afric's Ag 

Or Ind, or Araby, Sabzan Plants | "045 
Weeping with nard, and balſam. In the midſt 

A Statue ſtood, the work of Attic Art ; 

Its thin light drapery, caſt in fluid we FE 

| Proclaim'd i its antientry ;. all ſave the head, 
Which ftole (for Love is prone to gentle cheſs) 240 
'The features of NzRINA ; yet that head, 

So perfe@t in reſemblance as its air 

So tenderly impaſſion'd ; to the trunk, 

Which Grecian ſkill had form'd, lo aptly join'd, 


Pr1pias himſelf might ſeem to have infpir'd. 245 


The chiſſel, brib'd to do the am'rous fraud. 
' One grageful hand held forth a flow'ry wreath, 
BS os os The 


4 
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The other preſt her zone ; whlle round the baſe 
Dolphins, and Triton ſhells, and plants marine 
| Proclaim'd, that Venus, riſing from the ſea, 250 
Had veil'd in Flora's modeſt veſt her charms. LE 


: | Such was the Fane, and ſuch the Deity 
Who ſeem'd, with ſmile auſpicious, to inhale 
That incenſe which a tributary world _ 

From all its regions round her altar breath'd : 2 5 5 | 
And yet, when to the ſhrine ALcanperled : 

His living Goddeſs, only with a ſigh, 

And ſtarting tear, the ſtatue and the dome _ 

| ReluQtantly ſhe view'd. And ** why,” ſhe cry'd 

« © Why would my beſt Preſerver here erect, 260 | 

«© With all the fond idolatry of Love, 

« A Wretch's 1 image whom his Pride ſhould ſcorn, 

« (For ſohis Country bids him) ? Drive me hence, 

Lag 'Tranf port me quick to Gallia's hoſtile ſhore, ; 
'« Hoſiile to thee, yet not, alas ! to her, | 265 | 

:; "0 Who there was meant to ſojourn: there = 

LRN chance, ol 

«M y Father, waſted by more proſp*rous rales, 

C * Now mourns his Daughterloſt; 5 my Brother there 

 & Perhaps now fooths that venerable age _ 

_« Fe ſhouldnot ſooth alone. Vain thought ! per- 

#97. "RUNS. -- a | bs ſ 270. 

” De 11 mn 
| t 
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on Bp 

© Both periſh'd at Eſopus—do not bluſh, 

hc Tt was not thou that lit the ruthleſs flame { 
66 Tt was not thou, that, like remorſeleſs Cain, 
« 'Thirſted for Brother's blood : thy heart diſdains 
. #6 The ſavage imputation. Reſt thee there, 27 5 
« And, tho” thou pitieſt, yet forbear to grace, 
& A wretched Alien, and a Rebel deem'd, 

| & With honors ill-beſeeming her to claim. 


| ©: v6 mw wiſh, thou know'ſt, was humble | as my. 


;,"*"fute3 i OE 
« ] only begg'd a little woodbine bower, 280. 
«© Where might fit and weep, while all around 
£6 'The lilies and the blue bells hung their Keads 
_ © In ſeeming ſympathy.” © Does then the ſcene 
* Diſpleaſe?” the diſappointed lover cry'd ; 
« Alas! too much it pleaſes,” figh'd the fairz 285 
«© Too ftrongly paints the paſſion which ſtern 
*« Forbids me toreturn.” \ ©© Doft thou then love 
* Some happier youth 2” © No, tell thy generous 
Ls 2 OY 
| © Indeed I do not.” More Ke would live laid, 


But guſhing grief prevented. From the Fanc 290 7 f 


| Silent he led her; as from Eden's bower 
The Sire of Men his weeping Partner led, 


Leſs | ovely, and leſs innocent t than ſhe, f 


7 i ae = Ye 


C- 1c0 ) 


Yet till Azc ANDER hop'd what laſt ſhe fightd 


Spoke more than gratitude z the War might 


end; Pres "os £ 
Her Father might conſent 5 for that alone , 
Now ſeem'd the duteous barrier to his bliſs. 
Already had he ſent a faithful friend 


_ ToleamnifF rance the reverend Exile held : 


That friendreturn'dnot. Meanwhile ev'ry ſun 309 
Which now (a year claps'd) diurnal roſe 
'Beheld her ſtill more penſive ; inward Pangs, 
From grief's concealment, hourly ſeem'd to force 
Health from her cheek, and Quiet from her ſoul. 
ALCANDER mourn'd the change, yet ſtill he 


—__ EE. 1 | on. 


For Love to Hope his flickering taper lends, 
When Reaſon with his ſteady torch retires : 
Hence did he try by ever-varying arts, 
And ſcenes of novel charm her grief to calm. 


_ Nor did he not employ the Syren Powers 3IO 
Of Muſic and of Song ; or Painting, thine, | 
Sweet ſource of pure delight ! But I record 

Thoſe arts alone, which form my ſylvan theme. 


[ At ſlated hours, full oft had he obſerv'd, 
; She fed with welcome grain the houſchold fowl 31 4 


\Chat 


NJ 


( 
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That treſpaſt on his lawn; this wak'd a wiſh 
To give her feather'd fav'rites ſpace of land, 

And lake appropriate : in a neighb'ring copſe 
He plann'd the ſcene ; for there the cryſtal ſpring, 
That form'd his river, from a rocky cleft 7 Ow 
Firſt bubbling broke to day ; and ſpreading there . 
Slept on its ruſhes. ** Here my delving hinds,” 

7 He cry'd, © ſhall [FRED the marſhy ſoil remove, 

# And ſpread, in brief extent, a glittering Lake 
 *. Chequer'd with iſles of verdure; on yon Rock 325 | 

* A ſculptur'd River-God ſhall reſt his urnz 

_*© And thro” that urn the native fountain flow. 
« Thy wiſh'd-for bower, NEeRINA, ſhall adorn. 


Ed 


The ſouthern bank z_ the covny race, that. 

« ſwim | 

4 The lake, or pace the ſhore, with livelier 
© charms, 330 


Ds Yet no leſs rural, here will meet thy glance, 
5 Than flowers inanimate.” Full ſoon was ſcoopt 
The wat'ry bed, and ſoon, by margin green, ns 
And riſing banks, inclos'd ; the KagheF { gave: 
Site to a ruſtic fabric, ſhelving deep > WS 
Within the thicket, and in front compos 'd | 
| Of three unequal arches, lowly all : 
'The ſurer to expel the noontide glare, 
YetHielding liberal inlet to the ſcenes 
Ss  : "> Woodbine 


't& 102 ) 


"Woodbine with jaſmine cacelefaly entwin <q 340: 
_ Conceal'd the needful maſonry, and hung 
' In free feſtoons, and veſted all the celL---- 
Hence did the lake , the iſlands, and the rock, 
A living landſcape ſpread ; the feather'd fleet, 
Led by two mantling ſwans, at ev'ry creek 200 
Now touch'd, and : now | unmoor'd now on full 
_ fail, 
With pennons ſpread _ oary feet they My%d 
'Their vagrant voyage ; and now.,. as if becalm'd, 
"Tween ſhore and ſhore at anchor ſeem'd to ſleep. 
Around thoſe ſhoresthe Fowl that fear theſtream 350 
At random rove : hither hot Guinea ſends  _ 
Her gadding troop ; here midft his ſpeckled Dames 
The pigmy Chanticleer of Bantam winds 
| His clarion ; while, ſupreme in glittering ſtate, : 
The Peacock ſpreads hisrainbow train, with eyes 355. 
Of ſapphire bright, ircadiate each with gold. 
| Mean-while from ev'ry ſpray the Ringdoves C00, 
| The Linnets warble, captive none #, but lur'd _ 
By food to haunt the umbrage: all the Glade 
I; Life, is Muſic, Liberty, and Love. 360 


| And is there now to Pleaſure or to Uſe 
_ One ſcene devoted in the wide domain 


# Ver. 353, Nute XXXII. 
, 
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Its Maſter ku not poliſh'd ?. Rumour ſpreads 
Its praiſes far, and many a ſtranger ſtops. 
With curious eye to cenſure or admire. 365 
To all his Lawns are pervious ; oft himſelf _ 
With courteous greeting will the critic hail, 

| And join him in the circuit. Give we here 


| (If Candour will with patient ear attend) 


| The ſocial dialogue ALCANDER held : 370 
With one, a youth of mild yet manly mein, 
_ Who ſeem'd to taſte the beauties he ſurvey'd. 


9p Little, Fart me, wil a ftranger” $ CyC 

© Find here to praiſe, where rich Vitruvian 
77 0 Art | 

mn Has rear'd no temples, no triumphal arcs ; 37 s 

_« Where no Palladian bridges ſpan the ſtream, 

© But all is homebred Fancy.” ** For that cauſe, 

is And chiefly that,” the poliſhy'd Youth Tre- 

—_ 

«© ] view each part with rapture. Ornament, 

©« When foreign or fantaſtic, never charm'd 380 

*«« My judgment ; here I tread on Britiſh ground 3 5: 

«© With Britiſh annals all I view accords. 

© Some Yorkiſt, or Lancaſtrian-Baron bold,. 

 & To awe his vaſſals, or to tem his foes, 

&e Ye maſly bulwark at on yonder pile, 385; | 

J h 2 6 Tn 


6:46 ) * 
« In ruin -hennivous; I diſtinaly mark - 
6 The ruthleſs traces of ſtern HenRy's hand. oa 


ce Yet,” CO) ALCANDER, (interrupting mild 
The ſtranger” s ſpeech) <* if ſo, yon antient ſeat, 
& Pride of my anceſtors, had mock'd repair, 390 
 & Andby Proportion's Greek or Roman laws 
T That pile had been. rebuilt, thou wouldſt not. 
<£ then, 
66 4 truſt; have blam'd, if, there on Doric ſhafts 
6 A temple roſe ; if ſome tall obeliſk _ 
«© Ofertopt yon grove, or bold. triumphal arch 39 5 | 
6c Vſurpt my Caſtle's ſtation.” —** Spare me yet. 
© Yon ſolemn Ruin,” the quick youth return'd,. 
«© No mould'ring aquedu, no yawning crypt 
NL, ans will conſole me for its fate.” 


& T mean not that, x the Maſter o the ſcene 400 Tis 


Reply'd; ** tho? clafſic rules to modern piles. 

£* Should give the juſt arrangement, ſhun. We: 

Or | _ 

© By thoſe to form « our Ruins ; ;z much we _—_ 

«© They pleaſe, when, by PANIN1's pencil drawn,. 

« Or darkly grav'd by PiRANnzs1's hand, 40 We: 

« And fitly might ſome Tuſcan. garden grace 3 ; 

86 | But Time's rude 1 mace has here all Roman, piles, 

we EE. Lelts 
\ 


= "jj 
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6. Levell'd fo low, that who, on Britiſh ground 
- & Attempts the taſk, builds but a ſplendid lye 
© Which mockshiſtoric credence... Hence the cauſe: 
« Why Saxon: piles or Norman here prevail: 41r 
M eons they a hes domes. cod ranek 


& And much I praiſe thy choice,” the firanger 
_cry'd;. 
«7 Such chaſte ſeleQionſhames the common mode, 


& Which, mingling ſtructures of. Tar” diſtant” 


«©. times,,. 415 
7 Far diſtant regions, here, perchance, eres : 
«© A fane to Freedom, where her BxuTvs ſtands 
«. InaCt to ſtrike the tyrant ; there a Tent, | 
& With creſcent crown'd, with ſcymitars adorn'd, 
£ Meet for ome Ba J AZETS northward we” 
« turn,, | 420, 
* Andlo! a pigmy Pyramid pretends TS 
& We tread the realms of. PHARAOH 5 ; "_EF: - 
\« thence. 
«© Qur ſouthern ſtep. ocknats 1 us heaps of ſtone 
CL © Rang'd.i ina DRU1D circle. "Thus from age 
«6. Toage, from clime toclime inceſſant borne, 42 ' wa 
_ © Tmagination flounders headlong on, 
« Till, like fatigu'd VILLARIO *, ſoon we e find” 
4. Vh better like a field.” « Nicely thy hand] 


of The | 


* Ver, 427, Note 2XXI11,. 
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ed The childiſh landſcape touches, ”? cries his hoſt, 
& For Faſhion ever is a wayward child ; . 430 
«© Yet ſure we might forgive Her faults like theſe, 

| 66 Tf but in ſeparate or in fingle ſcenes _ 
6c She thus with Fancy wanton'd : Should I lead | 
© 'Thy ſtep, my Friend, (for our accordant taſtes 
_ £6 Prompt me to-give thee that familiar name) 435 
cc Behind this ſcreen of Elm, thou there might'it 
LT” find 

61 too had idly lad the truant”s TEE 
«© And broke the bounds of Judgment.” *: © Lead 
66 me there,” an, 
| Briſkly the Youth return'd, ** for having prov'd 
«© Thy Epic Genius here, why not peruſe 440- 
« T hy lighter Ode or Eclogue ?” Smiling thence 
ALCANDER led him to the Woodbine bower _ 
Which laſt our Song deſcrib'd, who ſeated there, 
In lent tranſport. view'd the lively ſcene. 


ua I fee.” his hoſt wel; cc my ſportive art 445 
, 66 Finds pardon here ; not ev/n yon claſhc form, 
«« Pouring his liquid treaſures from his vaſe, 
£© Tho? foreign from the ſoil, provokes thy frown. 
 &© Try we thy candor farther : higher art, 

&« And more luxurious, haply too more vain, 450 
6 Adorns yon ſouthern coppice. ©* On theyſpaſt- 


| oe, | 4 
* Ver: 443 O Note XXXIV, 
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| 'Thro' a wild thicket, till the perfuni'd air 
Gave to another ſenſe its prelude rich po. 
On what the eye ſhould feaſt. But now the grove | 
Expands ; ; and now the Roſe, the garden's Queen, 
| Amidſt her blooming ſubje&s' humbler charms, 455 
Qn ev”ry plot her crimſon pomp diſplays. i 
i Oh Paradiſe !” the ent'ring youth exclaim'd, 
&. Groves whoſe rich trees ww odorous gums and + 
«© balm, 
& Others whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 


[* . "0 Hang amiable, Heſperian fables true, 461 


«« Iftrue, here only #.” Thus, in Milton's phraſe 
Sublime, the youth his admiration pour'd, 
While paſling to the dome ; his next ſhort ſtep 
 Unveil'd the central ſtatue : *©* Heav' ns | juſt 


« Heav'ns,” DE © 
He cry'd, © *tis my Nzxna. ” o& ' Thine, mad 
« Youth ? | 


Wo Forego the word,” ALcanDER ſaid, and paus'd; 
His utterance fail'd ; a thouſand cluſt ringthoughts, 
And all of blackeſt omen to his peace,. 
Recoil'd upon his brain, deaden'd all ſenſe,* 47o_ 
And at the ſtatue's baſe him headlong caſt, 
A lifeleſs load of being..—Ye, whoſe hearts 
Are ready at Humanity's ſoft call 
To drop the tar, I charge you weep not yets. 


* Ver. 462, Note XXXV, 
; 6 0 
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But fearfully ſuſpend the burſting woe : 47 b 
Nerina's ſelf appears; the further ws - Ny 
| She, fate-direQted, treads. Does ſhe too faint ? 
Would Heav'n ſhe could { it were a happy ſwoon 
Might ſoften her fixt form, more rigid now 
Than 1s her marble ſemblance. One ſtiff hand 480 
Lies leaden on her breaſt ; the other rais'd 

'To heav'n, and half-way clench'd ; ;  ſtedfaſt her . 
TIT ,. > 

Yet viewleſs ; and her lips, which op'd to ſhrick, 

Can neither ſhriek nor cloſe. So might ſhe ſtand 

| Forever: He, whoſe fight caus'd the dread change, 
 'Tho' now he claſps her in his anxious arm, | 486 
Fails to unbend one ſinew of her frame; _ 

 *Tis1ce; tis ſteel. "But ſee, ALCANDER wakes 3 5 

| And waking, as by magic ſympathy, 

_ NeriNA whiſpers, ** All is well, my friend ; 490 


© ”T'was buta viſion ; I may yet revive 
« But till his arm ſupports me; aid him, friend, 


#6 And hear me {wiftly to my woodbine bower ; 


<< For there indeed I wiſh to breathe my Jaſt.” | 


So ſaying, her cold cheek, and parched brow, 495 | 
Turn'd to a livid paleneſs ; her dimeyes _ 
Sunk in their ſockets ; ſharp contraQtion preſt 
_ Her temples, ears, and noſtrils : igns well hnown 

vn F OY "0s | 
\ 


oy 
} 
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| To thoſe that tend the dying *. Both the youths 
| Perceiv'd the change ; 3 and had ſtern Death him- 

NS 500 
Wav'd his black banner viſual 4 o'er * dheke hs. 


It could not more appall. With trembling ſtep, 
And filent, both TY 'd hee to the bower. 


Yo Her languid limbs PEPE compos'd, 
She thus her ſpeech reſum'd: ** Attend my 


« words, FEST » 
© Brave Cuzox! dear Alcaxvzr ! generous 
«« Pair: ” 


«c For both have tender latered? 1 in this heart 
«© Which ſoonſhall beat no more. "That Iam thine 
«© By a dear Father's juſt commands I own, 
© Much-honour'd CLEoON |! takethe hand he gave, 
« Andwith it, Oh, if I could give my heart, SIL 
0.96 « Thou wert its worthy owner. All] can, 
© (And that preſerv'd with chaſteſt fealty) 

*© Duteous I give thee, CLEoN, it is thines 
_*© Notev'nthis dear preſerver, e'er could gain 515 
«© More from my ſoul than F riend{hip—that be wy 

< Yet let me own, what, dying, ſooths the pang, 
© That, had thyſelf and duty ne 'er been known, : 
«« He muſt have had my love.” Shepaus'd; and 


Aſilgnt 


| # Ver. 499. Note X1xV1, 


cm) g ns 


A flent tearz then preſt the ſtranger” 5 hand; 520 
Then bow'd her head upon ALcanpeR's breaſt, 
And © bleſs them both, kind Heav'n !” ſhe MTS. 
and died. 


cc « And bleſt art thiw:? ; ' cry'd CLE oN, (in a voice 


7 Struggling with grief of utterance) bleſt to die 

«© Ere thou hadſt queſtion'd me, andI perforce 525 
” Had told a tale which muſt have ſent thy ſoul 
"8 In horror from thy boſom. Now it leaves 

«© A ſmile of peace upon thoſe pallid lips, 


©© That ſpeaks its parting happy. Go, fair ſaint! 
« Go to thy palm-crown'd father ! thron'd in bliſs, 
& And ſeated by his fide, thou wilt not now 531 


© Deplore the ſavage ſtroke that ſeal'd his doom ; 

& Go hymn the Fount of Mercy, who, from ill 

© Educing good, makes ev'n a death like his, 

&«& Alifeſurcharg'd with tender woes like thine, 535 : 

| © 'The road to Joys eternal. Maid, farewell! 

_ & Tleave the caſket that thy virtues held ; 

_ « To Him whoſe breaſt ſuſtains it z more belov'd, 
c« Perhaps more worthy, yet not loving more _ 


« Than did. thy wretched (LION: F 6 the 


word. $40 
He bath'd in tears the hand ſhe Sg gave, 
Return'd it to her fide, and haſty roſe. | 
ALCANDER, farting from his trance of gr * of, 
; \ Cry'd 


b 


« © ; 


\ 
& 


Grd cc Stay, I charge thee ſay F ce and ſhall he 
gt 

' CreoN  reply'd, «© whoſe preſence abb'd thy peace? 
Hear this before we part : That breathleſs Maid 


«c 


DI | 


cc 


..-FE 


cc 


6 


cc 


<£© Did to my love his Daughter's charms conſign 3 _ 


«c 


ce 


cc 


6s 


cx 


«< 


—_ 


«Cc 


<c 
cc 


Cc 


«cs 


 D<eferr'd our nuptials. Whither ſhe was ſent 555 
In ſearch of ſafety, well, T truſt, thou know'ſt ; 
He meaat to follow ; but thoſe ruthleſs flames, 
That ſpar'd nor friend nor foe, nor ſex nor age, 
. « Involy'd the village, where on ſickly couch 
| He lay confld, and whither he had fled 5609 


Vas ke that gave NERINA being burnt ! 


* Burnt by thy Coun:irymen | "to Aſhes burnt ! 


With his brave fon a diltant warfare wag'dz 
« Ang him, now I have found the pr.ze I ſouglit, 


{tit -} 
cc ſtay,” ; 544 | 


Was daughter to a venerable Sage, 
Whom Boſton, when with peace and ſafety 
& bleſt, | 


In rapture heard pour from his hallow'd tongue | 
Religion's pureſt ditates. "Twas my chance, 
In carly period of our civil broils, _ $5I 
To fave his precious life : And hence the Sire 


But, till the war ſhould ceaſe, if eveBteaſc, 


Awhile to ſojourn. There (I ſce thee ſhrink) 


Fraternal hands and chriltian lit the flame, — 
Oh thou haſt cauſe toſhudder. I meanwhile 555 


We 5 « And 


rr ne EE er er ys no I as reels hy ts ey 
; n q 


| ( 112 ) 
ve And finding loſt, I haſten to rejoin ; 


_ © Vengeance and giory call me.” At the wotd, | a 
Not fiercer does the Tigreſs quit ker cave 570 

_ To ſeize the hinds that robb'd her of her young, 
- "Than he the bower. ** Stay, I conjure thee, ſtay,” 


ALCANDER cry'd, but erc the word was {ſpoke 


\'CLEoON was ſeen no more. & 'Then be it fo,” 
_ The youth. continu'd, claſping to his heart 575 
'The beauteous corſe, and ſmiling as bo "I 

| (Yet ſuch a ſmile as far out-ſorrows tears) 

«« Now thou art mine entirely—Now no more 


«© Shall duty dare diſturb us—Love alone— 


«© ButhaY! he comes again—Away,zvain fear! 5 fo 


« "P'was but the fluttering of thy feather'd flock. 
«© True to their cuſtom'd hour, behold they troop - 
« From ifland, grove; and lake. Ariſe, my Love, 


PU Extend thy hand—I lift it, bur it fa'ls. 


«c Hence then, fond fools, ng pine ! NzezmA” 3. ; 
* hand | 585 


"46 Has loſt the power to. feed Foe _ Hence and 


Ch die.” 


_ Thus plaining, to his lips the icy palm 


i He lifted, and with ardent paſhon kiſt ; 
Then cry'd in agony, **© on this dear hand, 


« - Qnee tremblingly alive to Love s ſoit iozch, 590 


0 
D 


© Py - -* 


| He feels a chilly monitor within, 


, 13 F 
"1 1 hop'd tor ſeat my faith : 4s This thought canak'd 
Another ſad ſoliloquy, which they, $i 


 Whoe'er have lov'd, will from their hearts fopply, p 


And they who have not I but hear and _—_ 


And let them (mile. ; but let the ſcorners learn 5” 
There 1s a ſolemn luxury i in grief 


| Which they. ſhall never taſte ; wen known to Fl 


thoſe, 
And only thoſe, in Solitude's deep rloom 
Who heave the figh ſincerely : Fancy there 
Waits the fit moment 3 and, when Time has 

male IT - "Wo 
The firſt o'crwhelming tempeſt of their wor, 
Pitcous ſhe ſteals upon the mourner's breaſt 

2T precious bahn to ſhed : Oh, it has power, 

Has magic power to ſoften and to ſovth, 
Thus duly miniſter'd. ALcanper felt 605 
The chatm, yet not till many a ling'ring moon. 
Had hung upon her zenith o'er his couch, 
And heatd his midnight wailings. Docs he ſtray 
But near the fated temple, of the bower ! Eu 
Who bids him pauſe. Does he at diſtance view 


His gtot ? *tis darken'd with NEkina's ſtorm, 


the blaze of noon. Yet there : ate walks 
CE The 


Rs 14.) 


'The loft one never trod; and there are {eats 
| Where he was never happy by her ſide, | 6 Is 
And theſe he ſtill can figh in. Here at length, 

As if. by chance, kind Fancy brought her aid, 

_ When wand'ring thro? a grove of ſable yew, 
Rais'd by his anceſtors : their Sabbath-path _ 

| Ledthro' its gloom, what time too darka ſtole 620 
Vras o'er Religion's decent features drawn 
By Puritanic zeal. Long had their boughs | 
Forgot the ſheers; the ipire, the holy ground 

| They baniſh'd by their umbrage. © What if here,” 

_ Cry'd the ſweet Soother, i in a whiſper ſoft, 625 

6 80.ne offen ſpace were form'd, where. other 

4 ſhades, | 

« Yetall of ſolemn fort, So and ad Bay 

«© Funereal, penive Birch its languid arms _ 

66 That droops, with waving Willows deem'd to 
06 wards ©... 

« And ſhiv ring Aſpens mixt their varied green vz6 30. 

« Whatif yon trunk, ſhorn of its murky creſt, 

_*© Reveal'd the ſacred Fane ?” ALcanDER heard 

The Charmer ; ev'ry accent ſeem'd his own, 
| So much they touch'd his heart's ſad uniſon. 

1 06-'Y 685 yes,” he cry'd, © Why not behold itall? 635 

| * That bough remoy'd ſhews me the very vault. 
« Where my NeriNA fleeps, an] where, 


ec Heav” n 


\3F 
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Ms 


4-318: 
 « Tn pity to my plaint the mandate ſeals, 
«« My duſt with her's ſhall xe anl A Now his 
 hinds, 
Call'd ts the taſk, their willing axes wield; 53 640. 
Joyful to fee, as witleſs of the cauſe,, _ 
Their much-lov'd Lord his ſylvan arts reſume.. 
And next, within the cenitre of the gloom, 
 Aſhedof twiſting roots and living moſs, 
 Withruſhes thatch'd, with wattled 0ziers lin'd, 645 
| He bids them taiſe #® : it ſeem'd a Hermit's cell.z 
Yet void of hourglaſs, ſcull, and:maple diſh, 
Tts mimic garniture : ALECANDER's faſts 
Diſdains to trick with emblematic toys | 
The place where He atid Melancholy edn 640 
To fix NeRtxa's buſt, her genuine buſt, 
The model of the marble. There he hides, 
Cloſe as a Miſer's gold; the ſculptor'd clays; 
» _ And but at early morn and lateſt eve 
',  Vnlocks the ſimple ſhrine, and heaves # figh 3 655. 
Then does he urn. and thro the 5 FOI : 
Caſt a long Has upon hes houſe of death ; 
Then views the buſt again, and drops a tear. 


| Ks this idolatry, ye ſage ones, ſay ? om. - 0 
Or, if ye doubt, go'v VIew the num 'rous trafh* 660 
Wc] | POTEN” RE Pg, 
F Ver. 646, Nete XXXVII. 
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'The loft one never trod; ; and there are ſeats Bs: 
| Where he was never happy by; der. hdeg' -- G19. 
And theſe he ſtill can figh in. Here at length, 
_ As if by chance, kind Fancy brought her aid, 


When wand'ring thro” a grove of fable yew, 


| Rais'd by his anceſtors : their Sabbath-path 
Led thro” its gloom, what time too dark a ſtole 620. 
V7as o'er Religion's decent features drawn 
By Puritanic zeal. Long had their boughs 
X; Forgot the ſheers; the # pire, the holy ground 
They baniſh'd by their umbrage. ** What if here,” 
Cry'd the ſweet Soother, 1 in a whiſper ſoft, 625 
6 80. ne offen ſpace were form'd, where other 
6 ſhades, | | 
0 Yet all of ſolemn ſort, Cypreſs and Bay - 
66 Funereal, penſfive Birch its languid arms 
bs 66 "That droops, with waving Willows geem'd to. 
£5 #6: WeePs: 
-68- "And ſhiv'ring Aſpens mixt theirvaried green 3630 
« What if yon trunk, ſhorn of its murky creſt, 
Rd Reveal'd the ſacred Fane ?” ALCANDER heard | 
_ The Charmer; ev'ry accent ſeem'd his own, | 
| So much they touch'd his heart's ſad uniſon. 
6 «© Yes, yes,” he cry'd, « Why not behold itall? 635 { 
« That bough remo7'd ſhews me the very vault 
6 © Where my NERINA fleeps, an] where, hen 
| _ *f Heav'n | FF - 
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«& TInpity to my plaint the mandate ſeals, 
hk duſt with her's ſhall _w ” Now bis 


hinds, 


Catl'd ts the taſk, their willing axes wield; 640 
Joyful to ec, as witleſs of the cauſe, == _ 


Their much-lov'd Lord his ſylvan arts reſume. 


| And next, within the cetitre of the gloom, | 


© Aﬀredof twiſting roots and living moſs, 


With ruſhes thateh'd, with wattled 0ziers lin'd, 645 : 
He bids them taiſe ® : it ſeem'd a Hetmit's cell z 


Yet void of hour-glaſs, ſcull, and-.maplediſh, 


Its mimic garniture : ALEANDER's faſls 


Diſdains to trick with emblematic toys. 


The place where He and Melancholy medn 6f0- 


To fx NERtxa's buſt, her geruime buſt, 


| The model of the marble. There he hides, 


_ _ Choſe as a Miſer's gold, the ſculptar's clay z; 


PY 


* And but at early morn and lateſt eve = 
| Unlocks the fimple ſhrine, and heaves a fighz3 655 | 
Then does he turn, and thro* the FINE :£ 


giade 
Caf a long FEI upon hier 1 heuſe of death 5: 


Then viewsthe buſt again, and drops a tear. 
| Is this idolatry, ye ſage ones, fay ?omm.. AY 
Ore. if ye w_, go view the num 'rous tralh* 660 : 
Rs i doll of 


F Ver. 646, Nete XXXVII. 
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of poor and fatherleſs his care conſoles ; 6: 
. The fight will tell thee, he that dries their tears 
| Has unſeen angels hov'ring o'er his head, 
Who leave their heav'n to ſee him ſhed his own: .. 


| Here cloſe we, ſweet StmPLIciTy-! the tale, 665 
And with it let us yield to youthful bards 
'That Dorian reed we but awak'd.to voice 
When Fancy prompted, and when Leiſure ſmil'ds 
Hopeleſs of general praiſe, and well repaid, 
If they of claſſic ear, unpall'd by rhyme, 670 
Whom changetful pauſe can pleaſe, and. numbers. 
free,. 
- Accept our ſong with candour.. They perchance, 
| Ledby the Muſe to ſolitude and ſhade,. 
May turn that Art we fing-to ſoothing uſe, = 
At this ill-omen'd hour, when Rapine rides 675; 
In titled triumph ; when Corruption waves E: 
Her banners broadly in- the face of day,. 
| And ſhews th' indignant world the hoſt of ſlaves. 
| She turns from Honour's ſtandard. Patient there, 
| Yet not deſponding, ſhall the ſons of Peace 680 
Await the day, when, ſmarting with his wrongs, 
Old England's Genius wakes 3 5 when with him 
wakes | 
hat Fo Integrity, Comempt of gold, 


ns ÞD Hain 
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| Diſdain of flav? rYs liberal Awe i ele. | 
Which fixt the rights of People, Peers, and Prince, = 
And on them founded the majeſtic pile - 686: 
"Of BriTI5H FREEDOM; bade fair ALB1on riſc 
The ſcourge of tyrants : ſovereign of the ſeas; = 
And arbitreſs of empires. Oh return, 
Ye long-loſt train of Virtues ! ſwift return 690. 
'Fo ſave ('tis ALBION prompts your Poet's prayer). : 
Her Throne, her Altars, and her laureat Bowers.. 


COM M Rr NT A R Y- 
o N FT H E 


FIRST BOOK. 


| G AR D E N IN G imparts to rural ſcenery 
_ whata noble and graceful deportment confers _ 
upon the human Frame : It is not an imitative 
Art, itis more, it is an endeavour to beſtow on 
_ each individual Reality, thoſe beauties which 
judicious imitation would fele& from many, and _ 
_ combine in one fictitious Repreſentation. That | 
the Son of Achilles was as much inferior in p2”= 
fon to his Father, as the molt perfe& as 
ſorms are to the fineſt Statues, 1s the declara-» 
| tion of the ſkilful Philoſtratus ; arid amounts - 
_toa full acknowledgment of the inferiority of 
individual Nature to ſeleQive Art. If, theres 
fore, by any means the original can be brought 
_ unider the obedience of thoſe Laws, by which 
ſhe is Hmitated to advantage, an Art 1s then de- 
viſed af much ſuperior to thoſe. which merely : 


3 : = 2 : | deal 


4 


(12a | 


deal in imitation, as motion and reality are ſupe- 
rior to fiftion and inanimate reſt : It is only in 
right of their conſtitution and laws that the imi- 
tative arts are intitled to any preference ; but 
| theſe are now transferred and ſet over a more 


novle dominion. (A). 


| To eſtabliſh their empire, and pronounce 


their decrees in the Province of Landſcape, is 


| the purpoſe of the foregoing Poem 3 to mark 
the connexion, to point out the principles, and 
ſometimes to extend the application of the pre- 
cepts delivered by the Poct, is the purpoſe of 
this Commentary : it was written originally in 


the margin of the Poem, and has been ſo for- 


| tunate as not only to receive approbation, but 


atually now to appear before the world, under 
the ſanction of its Author. "Thus honoured, it : 
1s little ſolicitous concerning the reception "VP 
may there meet with : For ſhould it even come 
ſhort of the favourable expeQations ke has been 

_ pleafed to entertain, and fail to promote the. 

delightful Art it is deſigned to ſerve, one private 
End, at leaſt, muſt till be anſwered, and My. 
beſt Pride will receive itsample ſctisfaQion from 

| ſeeing my name thus pullickly conn:Qed with. 


-* that of Mr. Maſon. | ) 


\ 


}. 


F 
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From Wa is here faid, it 15 aWicvn that hb 


ond merits of the Engliſh Georgic are not 
under my conſideration ; it will be inferred, per- 
_ . haps, that I am precluded from giving an opini- 


 onon that head; Iam ſo: Yet why have I ſtudi- 


oufly conſidered and noted the Poem ? The ne- 


ceſſary anſwer tothis queſtion will give my judg- 
ment; 1n terms very general, I grant ; but thus 


_ alone, by1eaving it for others to draw the infe- 


rence, Tam enabled to evade the prohibition I 


am under. 


1 confeſs that this ſubjeR alſo, excluſive of _ 
the manner in which it has been. treated, has 


charms for me ſufficient to engage my attention: 


Tf Reaſon has her Sports, they are worthy the 


purſuit of Reaſon ; and Iam far from concurring 


_ with the mathematical Reader of Virgil, who, 
having peruſed the Mncid, laid down the book, 

and then contemptuouſly pronounced that it 
might, perhaps, be very £ good; but for his part 


he could not fee the uſe of 1 it, beonule; forſooth 


it oy: nothing. 


\ In the claſs wich this ſentence we mult alſo 


rank the ſurly an ſullen ſpeculat.on which would 


inknue refleti.ons on an Art tht ſucceſsfull 'Þ 


M | unlder-. 
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wi | 


wudertakes,: toer, abelliſh and render Nature Uni- 
verſally lovely. To extinguiſh the fineſt Facul- 
| ty of the hunian Mind, or pervert the Natural 
_ Taſte for the Pleaſures thence derived, will not, 


I truſt, however arrogantly claimed, be gener- 


ally conſidered as the Buſineſs of Reaſon ; and 


therefore we are confrained to account for the 


ſavage and cynical ccnſures which would de- 
prive us of the delight of Poctry and Gardening, 
by referring them to an abſolute ignorance of 
the reſpeQuve SuhjeQs, and a total defect of 


Bo the Imag gination. 


| But it 1s ſo far from being the true Buſineſs of 
| Reaſon to degrade, that to cultivate and enlarge 
the Imagination is, perchance, the happieſt fruit 


= 


of her genuine reſearches. It 1s by means ©; 


this ſenſe of the intellect that our convidtions, in 


a thouſand intances, become our pleaſures ; and 

_ by facilitating the comprehenſion of remote ob- 
y g -ONIP 

jects it is that Reaſon renders them the objeas 


of this Faculty ; we are thus rendered ſenſible 
of the Beauty of Holineſs, the Beauty of Vir- 


tue, the Beauty of Syſtem, and even of the 
Beauty of Theorem ; and ſhall an eafter accct- 


| bility derogate from our Senſe of the Beauty of 


Natures ? When Reaſon 3 1s not diſgraced\n tus 


) 


£ 


rdferr! Ng 
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referring her ifſues to the Imagination, Ican fee 


no juſt cauſe why our educated ſenſe of Beauty 


ſhould be ſullenly refuſed the full cnjoyment of 
thoſe objets which, by the benevolent Author: 
of Nature, were originally aJaptz d to: her i 1M- 


: Mere poſſeſhon. 


It is not however; without ſome diſcriminating”. 


powers of the min4 that the Beauties of Nature 


_ areevendiſce; ned; the Imagination muſt be cor- 


_ re and pure to ſele& with judgment the ſcenes 


that are moſt worthy of contemplation. And if to 


enjoy require an at of the cultivatedunderſtand- 


ing, it will not bedenicd that to open the ſources 
ofemjoyment, and'to defign and execute, ſo as to 


give pleaſure to the taſte of an improvedintelleQ, 


demands the exertion of much g'eater powers of | 


,the mind. What, for example, can be accom- 
pliſhed without a critical knowledge of the rules 


of compoſition, and a vigorous fancy to forecaſt 


in each particular inſtance, the future effets of _ 


| their judicious application ? Can a ready obſerva- 


tion to detect a latent grace, and to diſcern the 


advantages It is capable of receiving from art, be 
diſpenſed with ? and can the ignorance of any 


| mechangeal ſcience be ſuppoſed in the genuine 


_ Gardener, whoſc occupation is a perpetual dif- FER 


4 


M 2 _h __ play 


(16) 
play of even conſummate ſkill in the comprehen- 
| tive theories of Painting and ArchiteQure ? But, 
reterring my reader to the Author's motto, let me 
| here ceaſe farther to apologize for the liberality 
| of an Art which He, who of all mankind beſt 
underſtood the true buſineſs of Reaſon, has not 
didained to conſider as ©* the perfection of civi- 
lity,” or to rank as ** the pureſt of human plea- 
ſures.” 


T he Plan of the ExcLisz GARDEN 1s made 
to — with its ſubjeQ, which is ſingle, 
and in which the parts, however numerous, are_ 
evidently the parts of one uniform whole., 'The 
practical precepts, delivered in the three latter 
| Books of the poem in like manner, are but the 

amplifications of one fundamental and univerſal- 
ly pervading principle, to the doQrine and eſta- 


bliſhment of which, as a common baſis, the com- _ 


Mmencing book has been accordingly afhgned by 
_ the Poet. 


þ The Form begins with an invocation to SIM 
” PLICITY, the inſeparable attendant upon genu- | 
inc Beauty and Grace, and this with much judg- 
ment, becauſe the interference of PAT. is 
neceſſary to control the natural tendency \f Art, 
| which 


P 
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| which is ever more apt to overcharge her work, 


than fall ſhort of the golden mean, which is the 
perfetion of Nature, and of every artifice to_ 


imitate or adorn her. A defeQive Taſte, like 


a phlegmatic diſpoſition, requires provocatives 
to excite an intereſt : Where the Wit of Terence 


| or Addiſon would fail to obtain a ſmile, the 
boiſterous and ribbald Jeſt will be attended by 


acclamations of joy ;' and aQtual afllitions are: 
required to extort a tear from the eye that can 
view the fititious miſeries of the Stage w'thout 
emotion. In like manner it is that gaudy hues, . 


violent contraſts, and a ſurface rough with ſculp- 
ture and fluttering projeQtions, invite the admi- 


ration of ſuch-as are blind to the Harmony of 


colouring, the tender varieties of light and ſha- 


dow, the graccs of well-poiſcd diſpoſition, and. 
the majeſtic dignity of juſt proportion: And 


from the ſame principle, it 1s probable, that the 


formal magnificence of our antient gardens 
would, on a compariſon, find a more general 


ſuffrage than the delicious Comeltic ſcenes 


which are pecul] ar to our day : for the ſump-- 
| tuous Art, w hich obliterates what it ſhould only 
| adorn, and thus obtrudes itſelf alone upon the. 


i eyc, lc: :cits the yulgar, and w all thence obta; PLS 
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2 preference to that which modeſtly miniſtring 


to Nature, ſects forward only her charms and 


withdraws itſelf from obſervation. 'To corre& 
and ſtrengthen the judgment, and conſequently 


| to reform this vicious taſte, is the great purpoſe 


of the Poct; and while he is about to teach, he 


| ſeeks to place the Condudt of his Poem under 
_ the ſame juſt refletions that he preſcribes to the 


kindred Art which forms its ſubject. —That 
ſweet Simplicity which ſhau!d thus preſide in 
every art, is excellently deſcribed by Quintilian : 
« Quendam purum, qualis etiam in feminis | 


_ * amatur, ornatum habet ; & ſunt quedam 


« velut © tenwm diligentia circa proprietatem 


« fignification?mque munditie. Alia copia 
_ © Jocuples, alia fioribus Izta; virium non 


« unum genus, nam quicquid in ſuo genere ſa- 
«« tis cfſectum cſt valct. ” Jnſtitut. lib. viii. 


The afliltance of the TROY filer muſes of Poetry | 


—— and Painting, is likewiſe invoked to promote a 


kindred Art, an Art in which the attributes of | 
| both are engaged : For that Taſte which is re- 


quired either to enjoy, to deſign, or critically to 


inſtru in the means to deſign the beauties of | 
| Teenery, muſt reſult from an union of the Poet's 


delicate teelings, and the Painter's phaQiiſed 
| | | judgment . 


Ll 


l. 


"©, * 
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judgment to ſcle& the objefts by which they are 7: | 
beſt excited. Ever fince the days of Simonides, ,g 
| who declared Painting to be filent Poetry, and 
Poctry to be ſpeaking PiQure, Critics of all ranks 
and fizes have touched, and ſome have even. 
extenſively expatiated upon the affinity of theſe: 
two Arts. 'To prove that Gardening is of their 
fifterhood,. it might be enough to ſay, that ſhe 
makes her addreſs to the fame mental ſource of _ 
Pleafure, and fo rank the whole doEtrine under 
the equally acknowledged aſfertion of Antiquity,. 
that all the Arts are of one family. Gardening, 
Tgrant, has heretofore in a manner withdrawn 
herſelf from her relations; for w hile Nature gave 
laws to theſe, and ſeemed to preſide over their | 
friendly ſociety, ſhe alone refuſed to comply 
with the diftates which, if poſſible, more nearly 
. concerned her than the reft. A vigorous ima- 
_ gination, with a corre& judgment, were the 
_ qualifications which all her fiſters fought for in 
their votaries 3 while ſhe, with a wayward ob- 
ſtinacy, addiQed herſelf to the taſteleſs minions 
of Fortune, and only required that her woers 
ſhould be endowed with Wealth. What wonder 
| then that ſhe has been put down from her flation, 
and tht her claim to be numbered among the ,._» 
pm |  _ IThberal 


d 


4 


. 


" 


_ aſſumes a dignity that renders her worthy of 
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liberal Arts bn not been univerſally acknow-. 


? But having now become ſenſible of her 


Oe 


own depravity,. reformed her errors, and placed 


herſelf under the direQion of Nature ; having 


lent her whole attention to the laws by which 

the family 1s governed;' and taken the rules of _ 
| her preſent and future conduR from them ; her 
pretenſions are no longer problematical: ſhe 


the rank to wh.ch ſhe is reſtored ; has become 2 


favourite in the Train of Nature, the common 


Miſtreſs of them all ;. and: Painting, who has 


chiefly taken her under tuition, like the Precep- 
tor of Scipio, declares, that while ſhe imparts, _ 
ſhe derives inſtruQtion from her ready Pupil. 


_ Having thus, in the poetical mode of invocati- 


on, generally intimatcd the qualifications that 


are equally requiſite in the © Pupil of his Song” 
as in the precepts which teach his Art, after a_ 


few epiſodical linzs, upon which, for the reaſon 


already aſſigned, I ſecl myſclf with much regret 


| precluded from expatiating , the Poct, addreflin z | 


himſelf to ſuch of the Youth of England i - 


Wl 


enabled by the means of a ſufficient fortune and 
an unvitiated Taſte of Beauty to carry bis leſſons 


nts execution, ſlides into his {ubject With an 


mY 


# Xx. 
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aſſurance toſo many of them as are in purſuit Yee. 


of claſſical knowledge, that the Art of Gardening © 
was unknown to antient Rome z and to ſuch as 6: 


viſit the Continent, that it is not even now to be 
| learnedin the detail by travel into modern Italy ; 
but that foreign countries, and particularly that 


of Italy will, notwithſtanding, contribute natu- 


ral beauties adaptedto improve or form the taſte, 


and afford ſcenes well worthy of our imitation. 


Theſe, however, we are inftructed, not indifſ- 
criminately, or too ambrtiouſly to aim at adopt- 
ing, for this important reaſon, (which 1s the firſt 
_ general precept laid down) that every effort to 
| improve the ſcenery muſt correſpond with the 


_ original nature of the place, or elle molt oerinn F: 


prove abortive. (9 ) 


But Re, objeQs which are inapplicable 


be thus proſcribed, it does not t:erefore follow : 
| that we ſhould deſpair of giving beauty to any 
| ſpot however ſeemingly defeQtive ; far the ſeeds 


71 


83 


of grace are univerſally diſſeminated ; and. © 
though we cannot any where raiſe ſuch as are 


foreign from the ſoil, and as it were exotic; 
yet ſuch as are indigenous will riſe, and attain 


to their full maturity and perfection under the | 


| cultivfion of Induſtry ana Taſte, The very” 


= Heath, 
4 
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|, Heath, for example, of all things apparently 
the leaft ſuſceptible of a pictureſque appearance, 
may be fertilized, and receive a chearful a' ped 


from the hand of toil ; and taſte ſucceeding to 


this may carry the work ſo much farther a as to. 


beſtow upon it even. beauty and grace.:. but 4s. 
the ſo:l muſt be reclaimed,” in order to its afford- 
_ ing the materials of verdure and foliage to Taſte, 
itis evident here that Iabour muſt go before ; 
while in the improvement of the dank Vale, 
which affords another inſtance of their united 
powers, it is equally evident that Tafte muſt | 
take the lead, and precede, or at leaſt comlua 
the works of Labour; for if not, the waters may 
| be drawn off by the fraighteſt, as being the 
ſhorteſt lines ; and theſe again be fo placed as to 


form angular interſcQions : Whereas Taſte be- 


preſcribe that bed or channel in which they may 
ſpread or run in the moſt beautiful manner ; and | 
| hence it 1s that Labour muſt, in this and fimi- 
lar caſes, be the attendant inflead of the harbin- 
T ger of Tafte. | 


And here the valley thus improved is deſcrib- 


ed; the beauties which Nature has contributed, 


and the correſponding charms which Fancy has _ 
beftowed,. 


>. 


7 


CS 


Ing at once poſſe{Ted of her materials here, will » 


My 
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beſtowed, are peculiarized: Time | 1s ſuppoſed Fer. 
wo 


to have imparted maturity to its groves, and 
ripened all its beauties to the preciſe idea of the 


Planter, and it 1s accordingly found altogether | 


ſuited to contemplation, and the pleaſures of 


| ſecluſion and learn2d retirement : The cave, the 
rill, and the ſhadowy glade, adapt it to the Poct; | 
its copious vegetation, and numerous infe& 
_ Inhabitants to the Naturaliſt while, from the 
| general diſpoſition of ats wood and water, and 


_ the accidents of light, which its various parts are 
formed to catch, the Painter may derive 1mprove- 


ment to his Art. -But it is not for the mere plea- 


ſure of dwelling on the lovely ſcene tat the Poet 
| has thus minutely deſcribed its parts ; ; he had 


another view, and has accordingly made his 
deſcription the CONVEyance. of an important cen- | 
ſure on that indiſcriminating zeal for proſpe& 
WHICT requi'es and 1s only delighted with the. 


cxtent of unſcleted objeQs; and alſo an exem- 
plification of this doQtrine, that a ſingle ſcene, 


| though not comprehending diſtances, may yet, 


by a judictous diſpoſition of light and ſhadow, 


be put into poſſeſſion of ſuſhcient variety to ren- 


der a landſcape, thus formed merely of a fore= 
It 


ground, complete and perfe&t within itſelf. 
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I then it appears that Faticy be of ſuch power 
as thus to give charms to relnftant Nature, it 


follows that we ſhould exert ourſelves to im - 


prove this faculty ; and to this end it is laid down 


as a maxim, that we ſhould conſult the laws by 


which Painting is governed, and apply them to 
the ſiſter Art of Gardening. But of theſe, the firſt 
is to make a happy ſeleQtion of obje&s for the 
pencil; and therefore, as greatneſs of parts, 


a receding gradation of hues and limiting out-_ 


| lines, and three diſtances, marked each with 


193 


their reſpeQtive charafters, and bearing to each 


other a duc proportion, are the ohje&ts of the 


Painter's choice, ſo, if they can be attained, 


_ they are recommended to the Gardener as the 


moſt defirable ſcenery for the exerciſe of his. 


: imagination and his art. 


| 198 


But of theſe three diſtances, ſuppoſing them 


 oſſeſſed, the foreground is that part which is | 


| uſually moſt at the diſpoſal of a proprietor, and is 


_ conſequently of the higheſt importance. Where- 


ever a Man ſtands the contiguous objects imme- 
diately before him form a foreground to the ſcene 


he 1s looking at ; and by the foreground how 
4. much the general proſpett 1s affected, there are 


| few who delight i in landſcape that have not per-. 


pe = ceived. 


-£ 


7 


£208 ) 
ceived. The general harmony of a ſcene refults "FO: 
from a due proportion of its parts 3 but the great- 
er diſtances are ſeldom within the power of 
art : How then ſhall art, thus limited in the | 
_ extent of her dominion, attempt to harmonize 


SS. 
on. * 


' thewhole ſcene ? To this I anſwer, bya judicious 
adaption and diſpoſition of the objeQts through _ 
which the eye beholds it. A path isa ſeries of 198 
foregrounds ; and to adapt each part of this to 
the various combinations of the diſtant objeAs 

| which always reſult from change of place or 
aſpeR, is the proper buſineſs of art. The effe& 

of aſpeA on a ſcene, and the pleaſure ariſing 


| from an agreeable ſeries of foregrounds, muſt be 
ſtrongly felt by ſuch as ſail upon a fine river be- 
tween beautiful banks : by this means we always, 
as it were, carry water with us, and render it a 
. permanent ingredient in a continually changing 
landſcape. The means then preſcribed for ob- 
taining a ſimilar permanency in a beautiful fore- 
ground are the direCQtion of the path from which 
_ the general ſcenery is to be viewed ;—a ſeletion 203 
of well-adapted greens which ſhall contraſt or _ 
mix their colouring into it ;—ſuch interrupti- cs. 
_ ons as may frequently give the charm of renewal 
; to whag, we had been for a time deprived of ;—the = I's 


abſolutely. unintervening foliage of Hrabbety” 


Noo | beneath 


4 


C7 | 
-. beneath the eye 5—and the ſhade of foreſt fo- 


209 s ate above it; in which latter caſe the beſt 


21il 


- Portions of the diſtant ſcene may be ſeleQed, 
| and beheld from between the ſtems of the trees, 


which ſhould be fo ſituated as ſometimes by af- 
fording lateral limits to reduce the view even 


to the ſtriteſt rules of compoſition ;—and thus 
from the varieties of the foreground the general 


ſcene 1s alſo perpetually varied. 


ab. 
| the beauty of this laſt feature in a foreground, 


But as thers are many who are not ſenſible of 


and hence might too haſtily think of removing 
every foreſt-tree in front, asonly an interruption 
to the ſcene, a caution is ſuggeſted againſt ſuch 
a praQtice: to prove itsneceſſity, the pictureſque 
| principle is reſorted to, and exemplified in the 


wooded foregrounds of Clai:de Lorrain and G. 


 Pouffin; and, as from theſe it would be impoſ- 


ible to retrench even a ſingle bough without an 


223 


| injury to the general compoſition 0! the ſcene, ſo 


Nature is faid to ſuffer a ſimilar injury if her 
foregrounds are injudiciouſly deprived of their 
ſhade.—And As, again, the ſame detective taſte 


- which would thus ſtrip the foreground where 
. trecs are an important feature, if potſefed of 
power: to reach the diſtances, might there be _ 


ind uced 
bl . 


& 
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induced to plant i in ſuch a manner as to give #* 
them no importance whatever ; z to countera&t 
the uniform op ration of aerial perſpetive, by 


ſpotting the remote hills with little circumſcribed 


clumps of dark foliage; and to interſe& by angu- 


lar fences what is formed to pleaſe only by the ſin- 
gleneſs and majeſty of the whole, the piQureſque 
principle, with which the general rules reſpeQ- * 
1ng foregrounds are here concluded, is made | 
the means of commencing a new ſubje&, and 1s 


accordingly extended to the diſtant ſcenes, and 


i this caſe exemplified i in the diſtances of Salva- 


225 


tor Roſa ; for as it would be impoſſible, among | 


| the ſublime objedts of which theſe, for the moſt 
. part, conſiſt, without abſolutely ſubvyerting the 
_ dignity of his whole compoſition, to introduce 
_ the petty contraſts reſulting from deep ſhadowed, : 


ſaid to ſuffer a ſimilar injury, if minute inclo- 
| fares and formal foliage be allowed to diſturb the 
_ awful tranquility of her more majeſtic ſcenes. 


And the reaſon is obvious : the whole ſhould be 
viewed together and not in parts, which would, 


on account of their remote ſituation, very diſ- 
tinAtly ſhew their extremities to the eye; where- 


"hut narrowly limited plantations, ſo Nature is 


as in t{zx foreground, neighbourhood intirely . 8 3 
. precludes the PNG q ty of this cffeQt. 


d | * 
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| . | The end and ſpirit of this-precept then being WW. 
to preſerve proportion and harmony in the rela- W t; 

tive extent and colouring of thoſe parts which t 

enter into the compoſition of the diſtant ſcenery, | 


3t will clearly follow that no broad and ſober 
contraſts are precluded by the prohibition. Of 
nearer obje&s Nature defines with accuracy at 
once the outline and the ſhadow ; but loſing at a | 
diſtance the intenſeneſs of both, ſhe exhibits 
_ them with blended and doubtcrul extremities ; 
22s like twilight ſhe diminiſhes their oppoſition, and 
_ conſequently exclaims againſt whatever ſhould 


attempt to give it an unadapted ſtrength : hence 
dark patches of iH-conſorted wood, which rather 
 ſeemto ſtick out from, than compoſe a part of, 
| the ſcene, are her abhorrence. But it is not 
| therefore a woody diſtance that 1s obnoxious ei- - 
ther to Her or her Poet; on the contrary, he 
| Inculcates this farther doctrine, that extenfive 
clothing will be produQtive of the ſame uniform 
and imple greatneſs as extent of any other cha- 
rater whatſoever; but he aſcertains its manner 
_ of application, and inſtru&ts us in theſe caſes to 
give a foreſt extent of wood ts diſtances even the 
extremeſt, and unite them all by one uninter- 
” cupted length of foliage. But extcat anEconti- 
nuity arc inhifted on as indiſpenſable here ; for 
ns Ds s : _ 


& 


( 139 ) 
as In the ſublime ferocity of the ſcenes, la con- I 
. ſidered, no little additions were admitted to in- 
terrupt the generalunion ; ſo where the charac- 
ter of the diſtance is foreſt extent, for the ſame 
reaſon, little intermiffions are equally precluded. 
| For as clumps and acute diviſions are there ſaid | 225 | 
to form a diſproportionate contraſt, ſo here the 
very ſame defe& would reſult from formal cxtre-. 
 mities or circumſcribed interruptions of wood, 
when oppoſed to the general hue of the foliage. 
And here the particular foliage, by which this ac; 
great effect is beſt obtained, is ſpecified, and the 
Oak, the Elm, and the Cheſnut are recommend- 253 
ed to the Planter; their hues are ſufficiently 
Afmilar, and conſequently that ſpecies of Variety | 
alone, which 1s naturally incident to diſtances, 
| is aimed at. No fiQtitious protuberances are af- 
feQted by the means of paler verdure, nor, al- 
tho” the Fir be permitted, as a proteCtion to the 
Other trees, to afford a temporary ſhade, are ſud- 
d-n, and therefore incongruous, breaks ſought 
after by the admiſſion of darker greens ; the. 
| ſcene is left to obtain its varicty from the effects 
- of light upon its ſurface; and theſe, Ict no man 
doubt, will be ſufficient for his purpoſe: for 
| from the undu! ating form of this the light and 
: ſhac#F wth borrow not only extent and breadt. , \ 
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though, wherever theſe lovely features occurs, 
ſhe may not in every inſtance have combined = 
| them to the greateſt poſſible advantage ;- yet in : 
ſome ſhe has certainly diſplayed the charms of 
harmonious compoſition. Had ſhe done this 


| the talent of every man to obſerve and to gene- 
ralize the principle on which ſhe has proceeded, 
 1t would be unneceſſary here to call inthe aid-of 


30 
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but ſoft and uncertain limits; and even that. 

diverſity of 'colour which is thus judiciouſly de- | 

_ clined by art, will be amply repaid by the ordi- 
nary accidents reſulting from the viciſſitudes of _ 
weather, and the ſeveral ſeaſons of the day. 


: Thus then we ſee the pictureſque principle = 


exemplified and applied to the living ſcenery of 


preſided ; for though ſhe may not in every portion 


of her works have exhibited the fult perfeQion 


| Nature; but we are not for this reaſon to con- 
_ ceive that Nature is thus rendered ſubſervient to 
an Art over which ſhe has not herſelf previouſly 


of beauty, yet in: ſome ſhe probably has ;- and. 


univerſally, or where ſhe has done it, were it 


an. imitative Art; but- when to thoſe alone who 


have cultivated this, the ſkill to ſele& and re- 


combine the beauties of Nature, has been here- 


_ tofore in a manner confined, to titoſe it cannot 


= 
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be deemed unreaſonable to refer the Gardener Yr. 


for inftrution in the conduQ of his own art. 


To. grace and adorn the perſon of the great ori-. 
ginal herſelf is his pleafing province ;- and ſurely 

| He is the moſt likely to ſucceed in the diſcharge 
| of this duty, who moſt diligently inveſtigates the 


- Principles on which ſhe has already been imitated 
with the happieſt ſucceſs. From thoſe then who, 
with the higheſt. Taſte and moſt diſcriminating 
Powers of ſele&ion, have transferred the beau- 
| ties of Nature to the. canvas, We may,. without 


derogation, ſubmit to receive inſtruction, and 
learn ourſelves to ſele&, to digeſt, and to 


diſpoſe our ſuperior materials, according to 


_ rules of compoſition that haye been primarily 
| dictated by Hanjelt.. 


Ti is not, therefore, by decttning the ſtudy of 
Nature, that we are deſired to aim at attaining 
_ that abſtrat Idea of Beauty to which we ſhould: 


for ever refer our deſigns and works, but by 
ſtudying her through the medium of an Art 


which, upon her own principles, has combined. 
and improved her features; thus we are aſcer- 


tained of ſucceſs, and having once got poileſſion 
_ of this general archetype, we ſee every ſpecies 


of f Teſs: fs": before it. every ſymptom ol © 
 mechan- 
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mechaniſm withdraws, and every trace of geo- 
metric order :3 obliterated ; the Angle declines 


_ int>the waving Curve, and parts, before acutely | 


divided, now melt into each Nher with ſoft and 


_ ealy tranſitions. 
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And ſuch a tranſition the Poet may be ſaid to 


have here exemplified i in his own method. We 
| had before been inſtrudted how far the Powers of 
Fancy were able to contend with the difficulties 
ſtarted by Nature herſelf, and to remove what 
; appeared to be even deformity : and now from a 
general rule, in which his abhorrence of mecha- 
_ nick order 1s inculcated, we are carried to the 
| conſideration of her equal powers to reform the 


abſurdities introduced by antecedent Art. The 


Tight lined Viſta conſequently, however fanQi6- 
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- ſelf previouſly deformed. (C) -.- 


ed by time or circumſtance, is condemned to fall, 
while only ſuch of its trees as can ſurvive remov- 
al, or ſuch as by concealment of their line, may. 
plead for mercy, can hope to avert the ftroke of 
| the Axe : from theſe few, however, a confider- 
able effeQ is promiſed; and thus Art, in con- 


currence with Nature, and atting only as her 


handmaid, is ſeen reſtoring to Beauty Scenzs, 


which, without that concurrence, ſhe had her- 


-» 


We 
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We have now ſcen the Rarelqiie principle Ver. 
—_— 
eſtabliſhed, and we have traced its operations in 
the improvement of defeQive- Nature,. and the 
_ reformation of erroneous Art. We have ſeen it 


_ alſo more agreeably occupiedin ſeleQing, height- 
ening, and arranging the Features of an exten-. 
five Landſcape originally beautiful: we are 


now to contemplate its effe&t upon the only ſpe- 


cies of rural view that has not yet been brought 
under its direQion : But in this inſtance the bs 
 precept is Caution; and- fo very tenderly ts Art 
permitted. to. touch the almoſt-finiſhed work of _ 
Nature, that its interference ſeems rather to be 
- Prohibited than invited here. If indeed. the ſcene 
__ fall ſhortof the Poet's deſcription, and yet conſiſt. 
of parts that are capable of being rendered con- 
formable to it, it is then the delightful office of 
| Artto break new ground, and for the firſt time _ 
' to enter into the ſhadowy wild, which bears no ; FR | 
mark of ever having heretofore been invaded by 
the hand of man :- but here good Taſte will hold- | 
ſacred the deep ſolemnity, the ſilent and ſolitary. | 
grandeur of its dark receiſes; it will move on. . 
without imprefling a diſtinguiſhable veſtige, and 
will only, as it were, by ſtealth admit the human 
_ eye to i cmaymgnt of their ſecluded beauties. - . 
-M Time indeed, giving to oblivion every un- zo 
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pleaſing idea of their former deſignation, has _ 


handed over to Nature, and ſhe adopting them 


has blended with her own offspring the antient 
ſeats of tyranny and ſuperſtition, Fancy has little 


' more to do than to enjoy the vale, whoſe woody 
 fides, forming a gloomy contraſt to the rocks 


_ that glitter through them, are over-hung by the 


majeſtick Ruins of a Caſtle ; or in the bottom 


of perhaps the ſame valley to contemplate the 
more awful Remains of an Abbey ſtanding on 


the margin of a ſtream, by which the whole is 


watered : For what indeed remains for her to 


_ do? If abſolute neglect has obſcured the beau- 


| ties of the ſcene, or rendered it, perhaps, in- 


acceflible, an acceſs muſt be obtained, and its 
beauties muſt be retrieved from a circumſtance 


_ equivalent to annihilation ; but thisis the utmoſt 


| that is allowed to Art, and even in the perform- . 
ance. of theſe neceſſary offices, the principal _ 
attention muſt be paid to the concealment and 


diſguiſe of its interference. 2_ Hence the Poet, 


' inſtead of imparting his inſtruQtion in this in- 


ſtance in the form of precept, has conveyed it 


| | by a deſcription, and finding fo little matter for 
| maxim, inſtead of a leiſon, has given us an. 


achety pe for our imitation. 


y Ret Fo, . is ” 
CG» i. op V- a. 


From 
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| From the contemplation of Scenes like theſe, Be 
the Poet now ſuddenly direQs our obſervation to 8. 
the geometrical abſurdities of our antient Gar- 
dens, and by thus artfully bringing them into 
immediate compariſon, excites our juſt indigna- 

tion againſt their unnatural and ſfamptuous pue- 

_ rilities: Our eye, but now in the enjoyment of _ 
Nature's lovelieſt freeſt forms, beholds, with 

_ diſguſt, the narrow reſtraints under which ſhe 
has heretofore been oppreſſed. Where Art takes 


Nature for its Archetype, Nature may herſelf 

| improve undcr the condutt of that Art : but 
where on the contrary its ſource 1s in itſelf, or 

_ to be found rather in the principles than the vi- 
fible performances of Nature, the works of | 
Art like this, are never to be adopted in her 

domains. Painting preſents a mirrour to hr 
form : and before this ſhe may dreſs herſelt to 

the improvement of her charms : but what can 

| Architeure contribute to heighten them ? 
Having never borrowed from her it has noting . 

| to reſtore 3 and to hecome a borrower herſelf, 1s 386 
a condeſcenſion beneath the dignity of her cha- 

' rater; and conſequently, however graceful, 
however majeſtic the works of this fine Art may _ 
riſe, thakeb ties are their own, they are peculi- or 


ar to themſcelyes, and inno reſpett applicable to 


Ds the 


. 


3 
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Fr. the forms of Nature, who will therefore ſcorn 


LA— 
| 592 to wear them. Boundleſs in her eaſy variety ſhe 


_ diſdains the reſtriftions of the line and plum- 
| tmet, and, that ſubſtitute for the chizzel, the 
ſheers. Yet ſuch were the antient implements 
_ of the Gardener; by theſe the green Arcade 
was formed, and the dwarf vegetable trimmed 
| into the moſaic pavement of the parterre ; by 
theſe its angular extremities and quick, ſmooth. 
lope were given to the terras; by theſe the 
_ winding currents of water were compelled to 
ſtagnate in ſtraight canals; and, to uſe the 
language of an old French Writer, by theſe 
they were effeQtually prevented from. ever ag 
_ nzrating into Rivers again. 


The Hiftry of Gardening in England, from 
the days of Elizabeth to our own time, finds 
here an eaſy intoduCtion, it is accordingly relat. 
| ed, and hence we earn the antiquity of that 

formal mode which has juſt been condemned; | 
| weallo learn that however obſtinately it held its 
ground, it had yet in every age come under the 

cenſure of the wiſeſt and moſt diſcerning men 
498 that yielding at laſt to their remonſtrances and _ 


£{ --ridicule,- it began to give way about the com- | 


s Py 


mencement of the preſent” century ; and con- 
FE, Tequently,. 


a 


TR» 7 27 

: fequently, that at that neriod the ſtyle which Wo | 

forms the ſubje& of the Poem may be ſaid to 
have had its riſe, although It has but very lately 
attained to its perfeQion, To the works of 535 
thoſe great Maſters, therefore, who have 

_ brought it to this high ſtate, as before to the 
works of the Painter, we are now referred, with 

an earneſt aſſurance, that by them we ſhall ſee. 
the principles of the Art exemplified, and from 
the ſtudy of their praQtice, be enabled to correct 

_ our Taſte and extend our Fancy ; that by cxerciſ- 


ing theſe, and giving an attual exiſtence to 
| whatever ideal forms and combinations we may | 
| have derived from all the ſources that have now 
| been laid open to us, we may beſtow beauty up- 
on even the ordinary features of natural ſcenery, 

and enter into the refined enjoyment of what- 
ever Nature has, in this kind, created molt 
lovely and complete. (D) 2 


. Having now brought the Commentary on the 
Firſt Book to a coacluſion, and throughout en- 

| deavoured to maintain and fircncthen the gre at 
principle of rural beauty which has been pre- 

| ſcribed by the Poet, I ſeem to hear an objeQtion | 
ſtarted tg the juſtice of the doarine, and to be } 

_ aſked in what m-nner the praftice of the Gar- 


b | 


{240-7 
dener, who, for the moſt part, makes exceſſive. 
neatneſs an objeQ in his ſcenes, 1s to be recon- 
| ciled with that ſpecies of beauty which conſiſts 
In roughneſs of ſurface, and which appears to _ 


have been always aimed at by. the $ aanter. of _ 
Landfcape. 


To this, in the firſt place, Tanſwer, that the 
objection does not affe@ the general compoſiti- 


| en, which is ſtill moulded according to the pic- 


tureſque idea 3. and ſecondly, that it. cannot | 
affe& the diſtances, which are beyond the reach 


of any ſuch ſubordinate conſideration. How 
far then does it extend? Only to the fore- 
| ground; and even in this, not to the defign, 
* but pencilling ; for, exciuſive of the ſurface, 


the form may be preſerved to the moſt faſtidious 
expeCations of the Painter. What then remains ; 


not the drawing of the Picture, for that is al- 


| lowed to be corre, but juſt the manner, of 


= bg, 


| handling that ſmall domeſtic portion which licy. 


immediately beneath the eye. And, ſurely, 
when 1t comes to be conſidered, that in gem: ra- 


1izing a principle, and applying it to a new fub- 
| je, ſome variety muſt always reſult from the 
quien; and this not from any of rug 


one 


the 


C : 
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_ the objets with which it is combined, a variety 


ſo extremely trivial, can hardly be admitted as 


an objeQtion to the intoduQiion of the piQtu- 
reſque principle into the Art of Gardening ; it 
falls before this ſelf-evident” propoſition, that a | 


_ rural ſcene in reality, and a rural ſcene upon 


canvas, are not previtety one and the ſame 


| thing. | 


mo. But that point, in which they differ here, is 
not itſelf without a guiding principle : Utility 


 fets up her claim, and declares, that however 


- concurrent the genuine Beauty of Nature and 
 PiQture may be, the Garden Scene 1s hers, and 
muſt be rendered conformable tothe purpoſes of 


human life; if to theſe every conſonant charm 


of painting be added, ſhe is pleaſed ; but by no 
means ſatisfied, if that which 1s convertible to 
uſe be given. abſolutely to wildneſs. 'The Wild- 
neſs of Nature, therefore, is irretrievably ſet 
aide, and, conſequently, tis only that kni1of_ 

| beauty which wears the tamp of human inter- 


ference that can be cultivated here. Admit that 
_ deſert Nature is beſt atrayed in the rough garb 
which painting chuſes to imitate; yet in the 


Engliſhdaacdgn, cue even in her very fineſt ſcenery, - 
It 28 not defirable to to aaa her in ſuch a taſte 


Ta YL 


of uſeleſs purity, that it ſhall appear as if no 
human footſtep had even trod the ground. 'The 
preſence of the manſion muſt for ever refute the + 
| ſuppoſition. Neatneſs muſt, conſequently, ſu- 
perſede this ſavage. air, for meer flovenly ac« 
commodation is of all defe&s, the moſt diſguſt- 
ing, it is a mean between wildneſs and cultivati- | 
on, which makes each deſtruQtive of the other, 
and conſequently, inſtead of being both, is 
really neither. "To neatneſs, therefore, the ſur. 
face of the foreground muſt be given; the claims on 
of utility muſt be complied with, for the rude- 
neſs of Nature is precluded, and this alone 
remains : but evenfrom this no ſmall ſhare of 
' pictureſque beauty may be made to ariſe, and | 


of creating it appear, and that the ſhaven 
Lawn be ſcen covered with the flocks which have 

been the inſtruments of its po'iſh, will be found 

in a very extenſive degree to, conform to the _ 

principle originally preſcribed. But I will now 

go even further, and aver, that it altogether 

_ conforms : The Arts which imitate Nature are 

neceſſarily defeQive in one point, they cannot 

3mitate her motion ; and hence they are driven 

\ . toſeck for ſome ſubſtitute that may h- "roduc- 

| tive of the ſame effett. A roughneſs of ſurface 


1s 
bi | 


| fmoothneſs itſelf, if thus the means and reaſons 


ID Doe teas 
x produced by quick contraſts of contiguous 
Light and Shade, which reſulting in the ap- 
pearance of frequent projeQtion and retirement, | 
| the Eye, by the rapid ſucefſion of theſe, is af= 
fected in exaCtly the ſame manner as if the parts 
| were aQtually moving before it: But is this 
roughneſs, therefore, neceſſary in Nature her- 
ſelf? It certainly is notz and the reaſon is, 
that poſſefling a real, it would be ſuperfluous to 
| adopt the means by wich only a fiQtitious motion 
is atchieved : the PrIncieLEs of Painting, 
_ therefore, are univerſally received; and thus 
THE ENcL1isH GARDEN, exempted from the 
neceſſity of uſing them, is found only not to 
accept of the artificial reſources of PiQure. 
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COMMENTARY 
ON THE 
SECOND BOOK. 
A 0k:roe having) is che former Beoks 
| propoſe every general principle relating to 
the Art of Gardening, it would have been. 


| allowable for him to have laid down his pen, and _ 
| Teft his readers, in cach particular inſtance, to 


| have made the application as well as they could _ 


for themſelves : But refleQing on the difficulty 


C of carrying general theories into practice, he 


has himſelf condeſcended to take his Pupil by 
| the hand, and to teach him to apply his rules in 
_ every portion of his ſubjet. He enters accor- 
_dingly in the following Books into the detail, 
and inſtruQs us in the means of executing every 
 partof that great whole with which we had been 
previouſly made acquainted ; we have ſeen the 
 PiQture; we have admired the Compoſition ; 
and canpagantemplated its greater features 5 but | 
HO | | we 


$--.. | 3 | 


Fer. 


we are now to imitate it ; we muſt, therefore, 


deſcend to ſubordinate conſiderations ; we are no 


longer to-confider the effe& alone, but to en- 
- quire into the means by which it is produced ; 


and to. the ſpeculative part of Gardening, 
henceforward learn to afford, the alliance of : 


manual operation. 


The regard that is due to Utility, and the 


_ neceſſity which ſubfiſts of rendering even Beau- | 
| ty no mote than adjun& to this in the Engliſh 
_ Garden, has been already intimated :*to ſome 


refleQions on the happy effeQs of their union 


| the preſent portion of the ſubje@ now naturally 
| leads the mind; and, accordingly, the Second 
| Book opens with an Addreſs to an Art which 
thus benevolently turns Magnificence from the 
cultivation of ſumptuous trifles to the 1mprove- 


ment of that which is beneficial to mankind. 


But here, while we attend to the precept con- | 
| veyed in this apoſtrophe, we muſt be exceed- 


ingly on our guard not to miſapply it, or ima- 


_ gine, that by converting beautiful obje&s __ 
_ any other than their appropriate uſe, we ate. 


acting under its dire&ion': The genuine ſpirit 


_ and tendency of the rule is not to turn orna- 


ment to uſe 3 z it 1s the converſe. nf, 5nd in- 
___ firuts. 


(1s ) 
ſtruQts us only t to make utility the ſubje& of or- 


PS 
ea 


' nament (E). But even this law is not without 


its liberal conſtruQion : in the great it muſt, 


perhaps, be literally interpreted 3. yet, like Poe- 
try, Gardening will frequently acquieſce in. a 


fiction of utility, accept of an End for a Uſe, 
and ſtamp the: means which afte&t it, and the 


juſt adaption of the ornaments to the ſeeming _ 
purpoſe, with the name and eharaRters of 


Truth. 


Under the authority of this general maxim 


as 


| then, it 1s obvious that the antient formal ſtyle 
of Gardening muſt neceſſarily fail : the Gar- 


| dener will endeavour to reſtore to Nature what- 


ever ſhe has been ſo long deprived of : but as in 


the infancy of his art there is danger, that in 


deſtroying the right-lined. diſpoſition. of his 


__ ground, he ſhould, as was really the fat, run 
into the oppoſite extreme, a caution. is ſuggeſted. 


againſt all excefhve and overſtrained curvatures,, 


and that eaſy line, which is a mean between. 


gr 


them, and which is ſpontaneouſly traced in the. 


' Pathway of every Being that moves under the 
_ unaffeted direQtion of Nature, 1s deſcribed. 


as the only legitimate ſource of beauty and ge- 


FE. 


\nvine grace 3 ; J®iis ſoft and melting curve the. 
application, 


3 


bi 
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Per. application, we are told, muſt be. univerſal ; 
21 and that not only the pathway, and the outline 


of wood and water muſt be guided by it, but 
that the form of the ſurface of the ground itſelf 


| muſt come under its direQion. 


But however gracefully it may flow, and 


however conſidered in itſelf,, it may appear to 


be an abſolute ſtranger to geometric rules, yet 
as all paralleliſms muſt thence derive their 


| ſource, even this curve muſt not be matched 


with its own parallel :- the greenſward, there- 


fore, through which the pathway winds, muft 
be varied in its breadth, and the neighbouring 
objets ſtand at that varicty of diflance that | 
contraſt may reſult 3 in like manner the ſurface _ 
| of the ground ſhould be diverſified in its form ;_ 


and in every inſtance, whether of hill, ground- 
plan, or plantation, the idea of pairs muſt be 


diligently avoided. Without this equality the 
| balance may be ſufficiently maintained, antl the | 
means of preſerving it are preſcribed by Nature | 


herſelf; it is not by copying one feature from _ 


another that ſhe proceeds ta create a harmony of 
_ parts, ſhe accompliſhes this end with more vari- 
ety, nor finds it even neceſſary to p!--> >-p cor- 


reſpondencies at an equal diſtance from the 
_ point. 
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point of view; for to the remote Minwain ſhe ve. 
frequently oppoſes the neighbouring Shade or 
Rock, and thus ſatisfies the expeRations of the 
Eye with difference and uniformity at once. 
| Hence then Art ſhould derive its rules, and by 
| a like oppoſition of diflimilar objeQts give poize 

and regularity to the general Compoſition of 

| her Works: the foreground is her proper diſ- 195 
_ tri, here therefore every obje&, whether of 
 - ſurface or plantation, may be formed according 
| to the Taſte of the Proprietor ; their mutual 


adaption is, conſequently, at his diſpoſal, and 
| he is accordingly inftructed in the manner of _ 
 ſuiting both their forms and hues, not only to £ 
_ each other, but to the diſtant ſcenery which is 
| bebedd tram among them. 


But in ; "thin, and every. other operation of 11d 
Art, the particular character of the ſcene muſt ; 
be moſt attentively conſidered, and cultivation 
aſſume a manner from the ſubject with which it 
1s connected ; thus the introduQtion of foil , ſuſfi- 
cient to maiatain the vegetation of foreſt trees 


among the rocky clcfts, may prove the means ,,q_ 
| of removing the black and defolated Air of a , 
Scene, whoſe: proper charaQter is Majeſty ; and 
lb... 
thus by a Jun:76h of Wood and Rock, and 


thence 
\ 


Per. 
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thence a happy contraſt of gloom and glitter, 

Dignity may be made to ſuperſede a cold and 

forbidding aſpet. The ſwelling Hillock may 
be made to vary the ſatiguing ſameneſs of the 
Flat, while this again, oppoſed by Plantations, 

may reſult in an animated and chearful Land- 


| feape; and inlike manner variety may be intro- 
__ qducedinto the very Thicket, its uniform darkneſs 

may be chequered by clearing away the inferi- 
or wood, while the remaining Shade will bor= 
row dignity from the contraſted Light that is 


thus admitted into it ; the rivulet too ſhould 


here be allowed to ſparkle in the fun and afliſt © 
the oppoſition ; and thus we ſee not only the 


balance well adjuſted, but the cure that may, 


by attention to its genius, be applicd to the de- 
fedts of each porticuler ſpecies of ſcenery. 


- But of all the purpoſes on which the charac-. 
| ter of a Scene ſhould be conſulted, that is the 
moſt important which determines the mode of 


adapting ornament to Ule, without permitting 
it to encroach upon the limits by which it ſhould 


be reſtrited ; of theſe, as we have already ob- 


ſerved, it is- the buſineſs of the gardener to 


_ make ſuch a Union, that neither may yrove n- 


Jurious to the other; ornament mu not in- 


| fringe. 


1 


| turned, that is not likely to invade the equitable 
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didly rejet the ornament with which it is be- 


_ comingly arrayed. But it is a Truth, which ex- 


perience will ſpeedily evince,that nothing 1s more 


difficult than to preſerve the proper boundary 
of theſe ; Pleaſure inits wantonneſs would ſeek to 


appropriate what ſhould be deſtined to more pro- 


_ claims of Pleaſure; the very ſheep, in their 


 browzing, thus deſtroy the bloom and foliage 


which give beauty to. the Pathway that ſteals 


round their paſture. Where then is the reme- 
dy to be found ? in the Fence, alone ; we muſt 


vide and yet not diſunitc, and the expedient is 
 _ as practicable as it 1s neceſſary ; the Fence, by 
_ winding freely, may for ever be withdrawn 


from the eye, and the very foliage, which it 


ſerves to prote&, will at every bend conceal it 
from the view. The form of the ground, in 


each particular inſtance, will inftruQ in ſome 


peculiar means of Sigung the diviſion, but. 
in all itLogaald_ be d rawn with that bold line, 
that the tees and ſhrubhery which adorn the 
P: thway, ſhould trequently projet into, and 

P © appear 


£ FF 


: fringe the claims of Utility, while at the fame ver. 
time, it is eſſential that Utility ſhould not for- 


161 


| fitable purpoſes ; and there is hardly to be found | 
' a profitable Purpoſe to which ground may be 


167 


aſcertain their reſpeQtive Limits ; we mult di- 


170 


170. 
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appear to blend thefelres with the field; while 
the field, in like manner, ſhould frequently be 


| ſeen to form receſſes among theſe projeQted 


trees; and here, when the ſheep go into theſe, 


they will ſeem to be uncontrolled, and the only 


_ evidence to. the contrary will afterwards be, 


— that nothing has been deſtroy 3-Y 


245 
__ neceſſity for its concealment, and the general. 


Mics tes far ſpoken of the "SEK as the. 


| form of its line are concerned, the Poem now 


enters into a more prattical diſcuſſion of the 
various kinds that may be reſorted to, and the 


_ prepereſt means to render them at once effeual 


260 


AM 


and inviſible; and of theſe, the firit that : ' 


recommended to our choice, 1s that which 


: commonly known by the name of the AS 


Fence 3 by this the ground which is ſeen beyond 


It, provided its manner of cultivation be any 
thing ſimilar, appears ſo intimate ly and conti- 


naouſly united with that on which we ſtand 


_ ourſelves, that it 1s almott always with furprize_ 
the divition 1s diſcovered; and hence, as ex-. 


preſive of that paſſion, it obtained, when firſt 
invented, the 'na ne of the. Ha! Ha! The 


mode of con trufting this. Is ſpecified, and 1 1s as 


follows : Dis deep a trench, and iwviuc baſe of f the 


fide 


OED: Bs 
| fide from which you look, and which muſt be 
perpendicular and fronted with ſtone, the op- 


polite fide muſt be gently ſloped from the level 


Per. 
Cn, — 


of the ſoil; the verdure of this flope muſt be _ 


| preſerved, and the wall which ſuſtains the neigh- 


Z bouring fide, muſt be covered on its top alfo 


with the green turf, a little raiſed above the 
furface of the ſoil. This is the ſtrongeſt man-_ 
ner of conſtruQting the Sunk Fence 3 but the. 


greateſt ſtrength is not in every inſtance necel- 


ſary ; it may, indeed, be requiſite, in order to. 


reſtrain the Deer, but cattle of a tamer kind, 


$72: 
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will be turned without it; the perpendicularity | 


| and the ſtrong front of the nearer bank may, 
therefore, be here diſpenſed with, and in their 


288 


_ place a ſlope, and at midway down a row of _ 


| thorns, defended when young with pointed 
| pales, may be ſubſtituted ; but this muſt be kept 
from ſurmounting the level of the Lawn, and 


_ Which it grows. 


But the form of the ſurface of the ground, 
the direQion in which it is to run, and the na-_ 


ture of the inconvenience to be excluded, muſt, 7 


in everg.,aggticular caſe, determine the ſort of 


£2 Fence that ſhould be made. ule ol 3 ; that which 


PP: 3. | | we 


W 


309 
: it's ſurface made always paralle] to the bank on 


Per. we dave away ſeen is beſt applicd, when its 
———_ 


208 
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line runs direaly acroſs the Eye, for in this in- 


ſtance it becomes abſolutely inviſible ; but on 
the contrary it becomes, of all deformities, 
itſelf the moſt diſguſting, if aſcending the Hill 
in front, or in any other manner offering its | 


end to the view, it exhibits only a gaping inter- 


_ Fuption of the otherwiſe continuous ſurface : in __ 


theſe caſes, therefore, we muſt have recourſe 


 _ to nzw expedients, and if ſheep only are to be 


excluded from the Pathway, a ſufficient defence 


7 _ againſt their inroads may be obtained from net 


9 


work, or wire extended upon common ſtakes ; 


_ three rows of ſtronger cordage ſtretched between 


330 


- poſts muſt be oppoſed to horſes and oxen (F); 
| but as theſe are all liable to a thouſand injuries 
anda ſwift decay, and conſequently will require 


E a troubleſome degree of attention to keep them 


336 
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IN repair, a more durable ſubſtitute, but chiefly | 


where the diviſion is at ſome little diſtance, is 


allowed of, and for this purpoſe a well-con- 
ſtructed paling of wood-work is recommendcd ; 


but as this again might very probably obtrude 
itſelf upon the Eye, while it is not poſſible 
| that a fence of any kind can be an ornament, 


* we are inſtructedin the beſt means of —*igating 


the 


(000 I 
the neceſſary evil, and preventing its becoming 
-f Leon 


Fo | 
O Cys 
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The means then are briefly theſe ; give to your 3% 


paling no tawdry glare, but as near as poſſible 
_ thecolour of the ground againſt which it is : 


ſeen; for thus the Eye ſhall blend them toge- 


ther, and thus the ground 1 in a manner ſhall. 
| abſorb the Fence. And here the poet, ſtrongly 


feeling, and wiſhing to inculcate the neceſſity 
of this precept, is exceedingly particular, and 


has left it only for me to reduce his farther in- : 
ſtruQiions on this head, to the form of a recipe, in 


which, however, Iam obliged to omit the quan- 


tity of each ingredient, becauſe it muſt always 
depend upon the circumſtances of the ſcenery | 


| In which the paint is made ule of; take then 
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WW hite-Lead, Oker, Blue-Black, and a pro- 
_ portionably ſmall quantity of Verdigreaſe, and - 


| making of theſe an oil paint, ſpread it on the 


_ paling ; the effe& of this, if uſed with judge- 
ment, will be found fully anſwerableto the moſt _ 
 ſanguine expeCtations ; the limits, as it were, 


retire from the view, and Uſe and Beauty, 


which ſeemed to have ſuffered a momentary £ 
divorozumne, now indiſtaguiſhally united 


again, 


oY 


P 3: — But. 
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But there is a Fence of which the concealment | 
is not equally neceſſary, a Fence which genuine 


_ taſte will even rejoice to contemplate, for of ge- 
= nuine taſte humanity 1s the inſeparable aflociate ;_ 


on the children, therefore, of the labouring : 
Peafants, we are previouſly defired to confer ; 
the charge of ſuperintending all our boundaries, 


and guarding them from the invaſions of herds 
and flocks; in order to adapt them to this little | 
ſtewardſhip, to change their weeds of poverty 
for a more cleanly and comfortable attire ; and” 
arming the infant ſhepherds with the proper im- 


plements of their piQtureſque office, to employ 


_ and poſt them where they may be even conſpi- 
_cuouſly een"; 


F rom this benevolent orecunts the Poet i Is 


naturally led to conſider the bleſſings and mental 
| improvements which attend upon the ative. 
occupations and the contemplative retirement 


of the Gardener, and concludes the book with 
an Epiſode in which they are eminently illuſ- 
trated. The ſcenery of the piece is well deſerv- 
ing of our attentive obſervation, and the ſen-_ 
timent, however poctically blazoned, ſtands 
firm upon. the baſts of tuſtoric evidence.,, 


. Cicero 


4 | | ( 10s; 4: 
Cicero has fooken of retirement in terms'not ve- Per. 
ry different from thoſe which introduce the Tale | 
of Abdalonimus : <* Quis enim hoc non dederit 
* nobis, ut cum opera noſtri Patria five non. 
«« poſit uti, five nolit, ad eam vitam reverta- 
« mur, quam multi doi homines, fortaſſe 
4 nonre&e, ſed tamen multi etiam reipublice _ 
C « prexponendam putaverunt.” Cric. Epi/i. lib. 466 
ix. epift. vi. But, ſurely, the Poet has ſpoken 
' more deciſively like a patriot than even this 
great deliverer of his country himſelf ; he has 
| not preferred ſeceflion to the cauſe of the pub- 
lic; on the contrary, he has deſcribed it as a 
means of cultivating every talent for its ſervice, = 
and a ſort of watch-tower from which to look 
_ out for the happy moment when they may be. 
called into ation; and in the condu& of his 
Hero, has preſented it to us in the light of a 
ſchool, in which the leſſons of magnanimity 
| and moderation are taught ; and in which the 
well-diſpoſed mind, abſtracted from the pur- 
| ſuits of the world, will learn the duty of fore- 
going every private indulgence when the facri- 
| fice may render us the fortunate inſtruments of 
: reſtoring proſperity to our country, or extend= F# 
_ ing tho oppinel, ot our ſpecies — 


= 


I do 
Q 
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I do not excluſively challenge for Gardening 
' the whole of thoſe attributes which have been 
by a thouſand writers aſcribed to Agricu!ture at 
large, any more than I ſhould exclufively claim 
| to the moſt perfe&t knowledge of archite@ural 
ordonnance the entire eulogy that might be pro- 
nounced on the art of conſtructing habitations. 
| Without the ſtately column or fretted roof the _ 
Savage might receive proteCtion from the ſtorm, 
and without the piftureſque ſcene the nerves of _ 
labour might be braced, and the markets ſup- 
plied with the ordinary produCtions of the field: 
| But on the other hand, without ſome portion of 
theſe refinements, are Agriculture and Archi- 
teQture adapted to the exerciſe or reception of 
an Engliſh Gentleman ? Certainly they are not; 
and yet, as we are now inſtruCted to diſpoſe the 
Garden-ſcene, the occupations of the Farm _ 
| are not to be excluded from it; the purpoſes of _ 
life are not only attended to, but. conſulted. 
Magnificence is no longer a Tyrant, deriving 
his honours from the deſolation of. his territo-_ 
| ries; aſſuming a milder royalty, he now ſecks 
his chief glory from their fertile ftate ; he ſets 
| his poliſh upon accommodation, and it is 
| hencecforward Utility that th- Vir udiighteth 
| to honour. What, theretore, can now be aid. 
n 


#© 
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in the praiſe of Agriculture that may not be ex- 
tended to Gardening, with this additional feli- 
city, that being endowed with Pleaſures of its 
own, it countera&s the guilty temptations of 
| faſhionable Vice, and renders the favourites of 
Fortune partakers with the peaſant in the blef- | 
ſings of innocency and health, without, at the 
ſame time, impoſing upon them the neceſſity of | 
ſharing in his toil z enjoying at once the oppor- 
tunities of ſalubrious exerciſe and contemplative 
leiſure, unaffeted by the little cares of the 
world, and unalienated by ſeeing their unamia- 
ble influence upon others, exempt, ſo far as 
human nature can be exempt, from the aſſaults 
of irretrievable diſappointments, Contentment, 
which generates the love of man, and a ſenſe 
of gratitude which, if not the thing itſelf, 
muſt neceſſarily reſult in the love of God, take 
_ poſlleſhon of their hearts, and aſſume the con- 
du& of their virtuous lives ; and hence, with | 
| the man who tills his own ground, the Garden- 


- _ er may be juſtly charaCterized as *f one who in- 


flits no terror; who entertains no hoſtile diſpo- 
fition, but is an univerſal friend; whoſe hands, 
unſtained with blood, are devoutly conſecrated 
| to that Gog,pho bleſſes his orchards, his vin- 


Was. 
 «& | tage, 
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tage, his threſhing-floor, and his kk ; who 
vindicates his equality in an equal ſtate, and 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſes himſelf to the conſtitution-. 
_ al encroachmynts of Ariſtocratic or Monarchic 
Power.” -(G) 


COMMENTARY 
ON THE 


Is an apoſtrophe to his memory, the Poet. 
now introduces his late lamentcd friend, Mr. 
Gray, as delivering his opinion on the ſubject 
of the preſent Poem, and d-claring the preſ2- 
rence which he gave to the works of Nature. 


over every effort of Art. We are not, how- ny 


ever, to conceive that he condemned her juſt 
excrtions, becauſe he prefers the nore majeſtic 
ſublimity of Nature ; the contrary inference will 
follow f.om the precept with which he cloſes 
his animated counſel: for aiter he has ſhowed 
the inferiority of art's creative powers, he yet 
proceeds to regulate her condud, and ſtating 
her proper oihce, adviſes her to conform to the 
Canon of Nature, and only to curb every tan- 
taltic or canigious variation irom her great 


CHD 


example. (MH). 
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The ſubje of the Engliſh Garden 15 not, 


” like that of Thomſon's Seaſons, a mere de- 


| ſcriptive Eulogy on the luxuriances and beauties 
_ of Nature ; it is preceptive, and its.end is to 
poliſh Huſbandry, and inftrutt us in the art of 


Fo preſerving thoſe very beauties as far as may be 
_ Teconcilable with the neceſſities of cultivation: 


theſe had, in the antient mode of Gardening, 
| been. altogether ſuperſeded; to teach the 
means, therefore, of recalling them is, ſurely, 
not ſetting up Art as a rival to Nature, it is 


making it ſubſervient and contributary to her _ 
ends. If the rude magnificence of untouched. 


Nature could confiſt with appropriation, it 


would be unneceſſary to Preſcribe any rule; 


but. when we know that it cannot, and that 
. heretofore a falſe idea of beauty has been en- 


_ tertained, ſhall we, therefore, depreciate the 


value of the leſſon that conveys a better ? Or 
ſhall we, becauſe the praiſe of Nature is higher 


_ than that of Art, declare that Art is not deſerv- | 
ing of our attention ?. The argument, that on 


this ground would militate agzainlt the Engliſh Nw 


_ Garden, will be found to go a great deal farther, 
__andextend to the ſubverſion of every other imi- 


tative art as well as the Art al Grateerting.. 


As 
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As we have all along confidered the Garden 7 
as A Pidture, ſo we are under the neceſſity of "OP" 
conſidering the unadorned and naked ſoil as the 
Painter” $ canvas, and conſequently, of looking 

_ on every means of ornament as the pencils and 
; colours. with which he is to work. But the 
canvas, with the coarſe outlines of the ſcene, 

_ are ſupplied by Nature ; ; the former Book has 
correQed the drawing ; and. now we' come to. 
give it all the variety of tints that Woop and , 
WaTzR can afford ; from theſe it is true the 

landſcape will derive its moſt important charms 


of light and ſhadow, they are nevertheleſs re- 
preſentedonly inthe light of ſuperadded, though 
__natu; ral, ornaments, as not being eſſential to 
| the exiſtence of the ſcene whi ch, conſidered in 
| this light, we ſee may ſubſiſt without-them. 
From the condu2t of the Pathway, the Fence, 63 
| and the Ground-plan, therefore, the ſubje& 
now changes firſt to the proper diſpoſition of 
Woo ; and the pitureſque purpoſes of plant- = 


ing being to conceal deformities and create or- 
: nament, the Planter, though it is declared un- & 
neceſſary for him to be an adzp* in all the ſei- _ 
_ ence of the Naturaliſt, with rcſpeA to the claſ- , 
fication of trees, is yet required ſkilfully to gg 
know their ſeveral forms, tizeir ſizes, their co= 


Q Wy lours, 


Fer. 
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lours, their manner of growing, and other ex- 
ternal charaQters, in order that he may be al. 
ways able to apply them reſpeQively to thoſe 
purpoſes which they are beſt adapted to anſwer; 
for his ignorance of theſe may lead him into. 


| bad miſtakes; the Pine, for inſtance, by its 


quick growth and branching arms, ſeems well 


| calculated to ſhut out the low wall or fence from | 


the view, yet a better acquaintance with its ha- 


| bits, will ſhew its unfitnels ; for as it riſes it is 
| found to ſhake off thoſe very arms that might 
ſerve to tempt the planter to uſe it. Box, 
therefore, and Holly, &c. are declared more 
eligible here, becauſe they are found to thicken 
| below, and being planted not for their own 
beauty, but to hive what is defeQtive in other 
 objeQs, may be brought by the pruning knife 


to any form that molt effeQually promotes this 

nd. But above all plants, the Laurel has re- 
ecived a preference from the Poet, as at once 
both anſwering this purpoſe, and being i in itſclf 
allo poſitively beautiful. With theſe ever- 


_ greens, it 1s farther recommended to blend. 


159 


tuch indigenous ſhrubs as are of carly bloom, 
and though the utmoſt nicety of ſcleQion be not 


attended to, yet we are pro:milcd wwgood ge- 


_ ncral eſte, one rale oaly >etnz obſerved, 


which 


” . 
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which is to range the darker foliage behind as a | 


ground to fling forward' that which has a brigh- 


Fee, 
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ter hue, and, in Autumn, by their undecay- 
ing verdure, to give brilliancy to the ruſſet 


colour which i 1s acquired by the dying decidu- 


- ous leaves ; but this latter reaſon is not inſiſted 7 


on, the Spring and Summer being deemed of 16: 


more important conſideration: in-order, how- 
ever, to prevent any breach in the ſkreen from 
the decay of leaves in Winter, the greateſt care 


muſt be taken to preſerve the line of Evergreens 


entire. | 


Such is the remedy for low deformities, but 


to exclude thoſe of lofticr ſtature, the interventi- 
| on of foreſt-trees, ſo planted as not to overhang 


163 


the underwood-ſhrubbery,. is required; and- 


| theſe may be ſo managed, as that while they 
| conceal a part they may, at the ſame time, 


_ convert the remainder of a ſtructure even to an 


ornamental ohbjeA. When the barn-like choir _ 


_ and'chancel of a country Church, for inſtance, 


are by means of ſuch a ſkreen as this ſhut out 
from the view, what can afford a more pleaſing. 
_ appearance than the tower which remains 
among th2» deep-ſhadowing foliage that has. 


ſerved to conceal them ? "i 
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It only now remains to conſider planting in 
the light of ornament, and as it ſerves at once 


to harmonize, and give energy to that oppoſi- 
| tion of light and ſhade which reſults, perhaps, 

_ too tenderly from the eaſy ſurface of the ſoil. 
To the general maxims delivered in the firſt 


book upon this ſubject, the following more par- 


ticular precepts are thereiore now added, and 


| taken together, the whole may be conſidered as 


a complete code of all the laws that relate to. 


| this ſubject. 


195 
- an obſtruQtion, the interpoſition of foliage can= 


Where the ground is ſo clevated as to be itſelf 


not any farther abridge the VIEW. Plant boldly, 


therefore, on ſuch a brow, it is itſelf your ob=__ 


Je; its beauty muſt ariſe, from. the richneſs of _ 


Its veſture, and conſequently the. trees with 


2,00 
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which it is clothed muſt be cloſely planted toge- 
, ther; but on the plain beneath they muſt be ſet _ 
 ſing'e, or at wide intervals, and this without 


any ſeeming order or the viſible interference of 
art.. | 


Art muſt, however, in reality interfere, and 


| that for many purpoſes ; the indiſcriminating 


- Hand might clic exclude an eligible ſtance by 
the. 


- 
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the interpoſition. of trees which ſpread their 
_ tops and hang their impenetrable branches, 


while, under her correQion, the ſcene may be 


| preſerved, and ſufficient wood obtained by 


planting: only ſuch as bear an- airy _—_ on 


rs and Toty ſtems. 


$he mpik ſuperintend the choice of trees def- 
_ tined to form either clumps or an extenſive 


a. 


219. 


: ſhade,. and for this. purpoſe ſele& ſuch only as | 


_ are of fimilar charaQer, fize, ard colour, and 
alſo-bear their leaves in the ſame ſeaſon. 


She will hearken to the diQtates of Nature, 


and carefully avoiding every tranſgrefſion 


| againſt her laws, will adapt her plants only to- 


226. | 


ſuch ſoils and fituations as. arc. favourable * 


their culture. 


rowing diſproportion, ffie will ocbant' to 
plant the Lawn with low clumps of ſhrubbery, 
_ and, inſtcad of incongruouſly attempting there 


to interpoſe. their diminutive ſtature for the ſake 


of varicty, will range them contiguous to the 
: pathway, where alone they can have conſe- 
quence, and where the eye may either dwell 


upon their peculiar | beauties, , Or altogether look 
be_In them. 


Q She 
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She will teach us alſo to | culivate only the 


hardy indigenous race of trees, and to avoid. 
the introduction of exotics into the general 


 ſeene, from which an ill-adapted climate will 
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_ Intended to deſcribe, by means of which, when 


ſoon ſnatch them, and ſo leave a blank. This 
doQtrine the Poet has enforced and exemplified 


in a fictitious tale, which, however, he con- 
cludes with a little abatement of his interdiQi- | 
on; for he allows, that if a taſte for foreign 
plants muſt be gratified, it may be indulged in 
ſome lateral ſecluſion from the general ſcene 
ſheltered from every rougher blaſt, and open 
_ only in mild and tavourable aſpeQts. es 


The ſubje& of planting being now concluded 


with a very brief recapitulation,, referring the 


particular inftances to-good taſte, and limiting 
every precept that would attempt to regulate 

this to little more than: prohibitory caution, a. 
ſubſequent evil is ſuggeſted, which is the 
overgrowth- of trees beyond the line they were 


the effe& is obtained it 1s almoſt as ſoon loſt; but 


the Planter whoſe materials (in this differing 
from thoſe of the Painter) will not retain their 
| forms, is aſſured of his remedy in attention ; 
and of being _vie to reſtore his outline by intro- 


ducing 
_ 


$- 
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ducing the axe and pruning knife to cut off the 
| luxuriance that has infringed thoſe limits which 


his nerene idea had originally preſcribed. 


Care then, we perceive, is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve what Taſte had created, but this neceſſity, 
we are told, ſhould not yet diſcourage us from 


- the purſuit of beauty :  Mutability is a common 


lot, and the poſſibility of. Winter-torrents 248 


might be equally well urged againſt the intro- 


 duQtion of Watcr into a Scene, or that it is 
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2 xable to be dried away by violent Summer heats. 


| And here the Poet, by means of this exempli- 


66 ation, wah” great addreſs changes his theme 4g, 


from Wood to WATER; he ſeems to pant be- 


| neath the feryours he has juſt deſeribed, and 


ſeeking a refuge in the coolneſs of the-element 


he has named, aſſumes the. latter as a ſubje& | 
WP s the heat he ſuſtains has rendered grateful | 


The tendency ie) Nature has beſtowed 


upon every portion of her works 1 is vindicated. 
| to them as a ſpecies of right, and that of 


359 


Fluidity being. an attive deſcent to the loweſt 


beds, the falle principles upon which the 


French, as dcferided by Rapin, have endea- 
. youred 


& 
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voured to give an upward current to water by 


| means of Jct dPeaux, with all their fantaſtic 


_ varieties, are cenſured as an infringement of its 


379 


equitable claims; while the dank bottom 


ground, which is, on that account, unfavour- 


able to vegetation, is declared to: be the proper 
_ receptacle of this element. Here then, if 


38 1 
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ſoil 'be ſuch as to-afford'it a channel, let it rather 
aſſume the form of a river; for to this, Extent 


| Not acquired. But, be the diſpoſition what it 


| 385. 


ſufficiently copious, let it-ſpread; or, if more 


ſcantily ſupplied, and'that the declivity of the 


which is in- general beyond the reach of Art, 


and yet the uſual charaQter of natural lakes, is 


may, we are defired' in either caſe to give to 


water an air of freedom im its outline, and'a 
bolder curve than that which has been already 


_ preſcribed for the pathway ;- the natural reaſon 


_ and conſequently, as it 1s unable to climb and 


to its bed or channel. Theſe, it_is true, the tor- 


of which precept is, that the baſc-of every little 


incquality in the ground jets into and turns it, 


ſurmount theſe, it muſt receive them as limits 


' rent may cut or wear away, and hence the 


rocky and perpendicular bank has its original ; 


but unleſs we have the means to ſupply a torrent 


ſpeed | to our artificial rivers,. this ſpecies of 


_ margin 


| £ Fa "RE: 
margin is not a z proper ſubje&. for our imita e 
_ tion. | rn 


T hough. the river has obtained a preference 398 
on account of the difficulty of giving ſufficient. 
greatneſs to the lake, the latter 1 1s not, how- 
ever, proſcribed, and the ſmalleſt extent of water 
is allowed of for the purpoſe of refleQing fo- 


liage and its accidents, and as a ſcene for 
Water-fowl, &c. provided that it be in a 
| ſequeſtered fituation, and well ſurrounded with _ 
; foreſt-trees 3 but unleſs ſo bounded, theſe di- 
| minutive pools are declared to be abſolutely 
t. inadmiſſible, nothing being more obnoxious to. 
| the eye than ſuch palpable patches; for even 
the greateſt rivers, -if by their windings they 
are rendered ſeemingly diſcontinuous, and are 
caught only at broken intervals, are adjudged 
_ diſguſting, being thus reduced to pools, unleſs 
| indeed they afford a confiderabl= ſtretch of 
_ water contiguons to the beholder's ſtation, in 
| which caſe the eye is carried on to their diflan- 
ces, and thus unites their divided parts without 
any other athſtance. 


F 1 then the | CY you give to the water, 4:5 
provided the beſt cffe&t of river is ſought for, 


Ver. 
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in- order that it-may not be interrupted in its 


windings, -but ſtill demonſtrate its own conti- 


nuance ; but when this has in. reality found its. 


determination, let the eye there encounter 


ſome ſtrong feature of wood or hill ſeemingly 


Interpoſed ; for beyond this, if condutted witli 
4'9 judgment, the imagination will certainly con- 
_  tinue to prolong the ſtream. And here a con-. 


| fideration of the neceſſity we lie under of pro-. 
_ curing abundant ſupplies of water for all theſe. 
purpoſes, leads the Poet to a dire prohibition = 


423. 


of every attempt to introduce this great natural 


ornament, unleſs we can give it perteQion from. 


| ſuch ns. 


The flat lake and low-bedded: river being 


thus diſmiſſed, we now come to the rules which 
| teach'the ſtreams to deſcend with beauty from 
their higher ſources to the vallies underneath. 5 
But firſt, the falſe taſte-of our anceſtors, which 
conducted water thus circumſtanced' down by 
ſteps, as it were, and for reſting-places, diſ- 


poſed it in ſhort canals, ſo ranged one beneath 


\ another as in profile to afford the appearance of 
cs ftairs, but of length and continuance from 
© ſome one favoured point of view, 1s cenſured 
429 as deſerving only our contempt, which we' 


ought. 


( 161.) 


| ought to beſtow ſtill more liberally on that vey, 


mode of -communication which conveys it from 
thoſe above to thoſe below by flights of narrow 
| ſtairs, whether it is ſuffercd at all times to trickle 
down, or hoarded, on account of its ſcarcity, 
to be devolved only at long and arbitrary inter- 


vals ; for the-caſcade, ſuch as Nature has exhi- 


bited, and ſuch alone i is recommended to our 
_ preſent purpoſe, requires. an abundant ſtore of 


water, which muſt firſt be provided ere imitati- 
on 15 attempted, and inſtead of narrow fteps 


requires a vait mound to fall over (I), which, 
when raiſed, muſt have its front beautified with 


rocks to ſhape the fall, and give it the anajeſtic 


rudeneſs of Nature. (K) 
| But as the poſſeſſion of theſe more magnifi- 


moſt men's power, every attcmpt to atchieve 


them without a previous certainty of ſucceſs i is 


dil {couraged, and we are dehred to acquicſce in. 


| the enjoyment of the little rivulet which waters 
almoſt every ſcen-; nay its improvement, if 
requiſite, 15 permitted 3 but this muſt be made 


to correſpond exa® tly with its charatr : : it Is. 
not the office of genuine art here to tagnate the 


I:y ely ſircam 12G WI Hof Lat $2, OT by rct:rding 
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| 4073 
cent features of landicape is beyond the limits of 


Per, 
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its current to give it the form of a ſlow-moving 
river; on the contrary, ſhe will try to fret, and 
ſo to increaſe its murmuring courfe as to con- 


_ tinue it till, only ina mane degree, what 


Nature originally FOCI it. 


On the ferletbd margin if-ane ofi theſe pla 


rivulets, the Poet preſenting himſelf as ſeated, 


there teſtifying the fitneſs of ſuch a ſituation to 


excite Fancy, and in a ſhort hiſtory of his own | 


life giving an inſtance how conſtantly he has 
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been enamourcd of this kind of aquatic ſcenery, 
proceeds to confer a form and voice upon the 
lovely ſtream that has ſo ſtrongly captivated his 
ima:ination. That voice which he has thus 
fans Kea accordingly makes her now raiſe A 
and conctudes the book with a recital of the 
Sony, in which ſhe aptly renders the ſeveral 
_ qualities of her little current lo many examples 
of viitue to human Nature : her refleion of _ 
the ray ſhe receives from the ſun reads to man a 

Iſſon of gratitude; the nurture afforded to. 


_ every little flower that embroiders her banks, 


549 


of extenſive kenevolenece ; ſhe ſeeks the lowlicſt 
vale for the path of her waters, and thence 
rebukes the aſpiring career of Ambition ; ſhe | 
calls on Sloth' to mark her briſk and unccaling 


current ; 


(183 -) 


current; and ſwelling to an indignant torrent Yer. 


effeQuually to reſiſt the Tyranny of Art, con-. $62 


temptuouſly derides the ſervile Spirit ; ſhe then 
commiſſions her Poet to report her counſcls, 


and with a warning voice to pronounce the 


559 
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vices ſhe has reprobated to be the cauſe of a na- 


tion's overthrow ; but, if negle&ed, himſelf to 


| take the leflon and monopolize the profits he 1s 


denied the means of communicating ; and thus 


we become almoſt perſuaded that we find the 


aſſertion of Shakeſpzar's Duke in As you like it, 


' even literally verified, the little brook has 1 n- 
ſtructed us in good; _ 


& And thus a life exempt from public haunt 


& Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 


ſtreams, _ 
6E: Sermons t in ſtones, and good i in everything.” 
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COMMENTARY 
| ON THE 


FOURTH BOOK. 


S IMPLICITY having already reformed 


the taſte and correQted the falſe principles of 


_ Gardening ; delineated the genuine curve of 


Nature ; inftrufted us in the means of uniting 


Beauty with Uſe, and to this end concealed the 
neceſſary fence which forms their common li- 
mit ; having promulged the laws of Planting, 
and direQted the proper courſe or bed for Water, 
| is once more invoked to continue her aſ- 
fiſtance, while the Poet proceeds now to the. 


confideration of artificial ornaments, that is, 


of ſuch works of ArchiteQure and Scu'pture as 
may, Without derogation from its - Gigiuty. be 


admitted into the Garden Scene. 


But this is not the whole, for the fourth Book 
not only extends to artificial ornament, but is 
| R2 a kind 


Fr. 2 kind of. recapitulation of all that has gone be- 
Gem eans 


: fore, which, exclufive of variety, the declared 


65 
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purpoſe of its Author, gives, even-in point of 
{re propriety, a preference tothe form ofa tale. 


in which it is conceived ; for were it precep-. 

tively written, it muſt have been reſtrited to 
its ſingle ſubjet, while the ordinary rules of * 
compoſition allow a latitude and allot the buſi. 


neſs off exemplification' and-enforcement tothe 


concluſion. The demeſne of ALCANDER ac- 
cordingly: ſhews: us not: the exampleionly'fram 
which: we: may, on the prefent-portion of the 


ſubject,, deduce for ourſelves the: rule, but in. 
its: general diſpoſition demonſtrates the great 


| advantage of attending. to- every. rule that has 
beenralready preſeribed. 


Theſe, however, have been conſi datad 


their reſpeCtive places,. and therefore it als re- 
- mains for me to diſcuſs the principles of artift- 
_ eial ornament as they are ſet forth 1 in the pPrac-. | 


ticc of ALCANDER. 


All velliges of former Art being obliterated, 


and Nature reſtored to her original ſimplicity, 
' the ſtudy of congruity in ornament is the fieſt 
maxim that offers itſelf to our obſervation ; | 


and 


— 


"(29 ) 
and therefore, if the principal ſtruQure or man- 
fion be Gothic, the ornamental buildings 


ſhould be made to agree with it. Even ſuch 
neceſſary ftruQtures as the offices of a Farm, ſel- 


dom ornamental in themſelves, may, at a 
proper diſtance, receive this charaQer ; by 
being maſked with the fititious ruins of a caſ-_ 


tle they will apppear as if the reliques of an 


 antient fortreſs had been turned to the purpoſes 
of huſbandry, and thus, inſtead of offending 
the ſight, be converted to a correſpondent and 
| even a nohle obje@; while a mouldering Ab- 


bey will better ſerve to conceal thoſe domeſtic ; 


ſtruQures that ſtand nearer to the view. | 


| But not we y the mutual agreement of build- 
ings ſhould be attended to, but their agreement 
- with the circumſtances of the ſcene in which 


they are introduced ; the Caſtle, for inſtance, 
ſhould derive the probability of having ſtood 
in former ages, from a fituation in which 


it is probable that a former age would have 
placed it for the purpoſes of defence and 
ſtrength ; to this, therefore, an elevated fitua- 


tion is adapted, while a ſecluded receſs and 
contiguity torunning water, are not among the 


 leaft eſſential charaQters of the Abbey, which 


R 3 ſhould, 


Ver, © 
Crmn_—y 
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Ver. ſhould, now that time is foppabl to have paſſed 


over it, ſtand backed with wood, and ſo ſunk 
in ſhade as to give it an air of antique ſolemnity; 
for the great and venerable tree will be confider- 
cd as a kind of witneſs to its age, while dili- 
gence ſhould be uſed to bring forward the 


__ growth of Ivy to aſliſt in giving credit to the. -o 
| fition. 


| Sell Gnker, in every ornamental building of 
whatſoever. kind, an agreement of its parts 
among themſelves is to be maintained.; in thoſe - 
already inſtanced it 1s requiſite that every cha- 
_ TaQter of cach ſhould be preſerved with the moſt 
| ſcrupulous Preciſion: omiſſion of parts indeed 
may be juſtified by the ſuppoſition of ruin and 
decay ; but what can palliate the abſurdity of 
_ anneving parts unknown to antiquity, and 
_ altogether foreign from the original propples of 
ſucha ſtrudture ? | 


, Theſe are the greateſt poſſible artificial fea- 
tures, and as they muſt neceſſarily preclude | 
all littleneſs, and conſequently exceed the ahi- 
lities of moſt improvers, they are converted to 
uſes which muſt, undoubtedly, be ſomewhere 
complied with, and which will, therefore, de- 


fray 


( 1899 ) 


fray at teaſt fans part of the charges. . | Theſe Yer: 
WE 


_ alſo belong to the general ſcenery, and conſe- | 


quently admit of no diſpenſation either with 


| reſpeQ to their greatneſs, or propriety in the 
- manner of conſtruQting them. The inference 
is obvious : where the execution, from its pro- 
per point of view, cannot amount to abſolute. 


deception, let the attempt be altogether relin- 


quiſhed : to'fictitious buildings of this nature I | 
have never yet heard an objeQtion (and many 
| an objeRtion I have heard) that in ſubſtance ex- 


tended farther than to ſuch as are ill PRTrneG, 
and againſt ſuch I am as ready to give my ' voice 
_ a5the ſevereſt critic _ has ever Paſſed judg-. 
ment peer them. (L) 


But, apart from the general, there is alſo 


119 


another ſpecies of ſcenery to which' alone the 


_ ornament may be referred without conſidering 
its relation to the whole : Thus, if the valley be 
ſo ſunk as to make no part of the proſpeQ, the - 
ſruttur* that adorns it may be adapted rather 
to this of which it will conſtitute an important 


| feature, than to the whole, of which, by the 


ſuppoſition, it makes no. part at all; to this 


retired valley, therefore, if watered by a rapid | 
ſtream, the | ns is well adapted, for the 
water 


£ " 


Per. 
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_ water tickling through its roof, will ſerve to 
| keep it always cool for refreſhment ; but even 
| here within itſelf, conſiſtency of ornament muſt 


be attended to; and whether the ſcene in which 


| it is placed he inland, or in view of the ocean, 


the building muſt only be incruſted with the 
| ly oagngd that are natural to its ſituation and | 


the ſoil. 
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| pear broken into too many round and disjointed 
patches, but only feem to interrupt the green- 


er-beds, though very irregular, muſt not ap- 


ſward walks, which, like the mazy herbage 
that in foreſt-ſcenes uſually ſurround the un- 
derwood tufts of thorn, wind careleſsly among 
4b them, and running from fide to fide through 
every part of the ſcene, frequently mect the 
| gravel path that leads round the whole. "The 
| Flower-Garden being profeſſ.dly a work of art, 
will no more deſire to catch proſpets beyond its 
own limits than it ſeeks to be ſeen from without 


itſelt ; ; 


The | F lower-Garden alſo comes under this 
deſcription; and therefore it is required, that 
it ſhall ſand apart from the general ſcene, and 

| be whatever it is within itſe!f; ſome glade or 
| ſheltered ſecluſion is conſequently its proper fi- 

| tuation. The form and diſpoſition of the flow- 


Sis e.. -4 


itſelf; the internal ſcenery, therefore, muſt. 


confi {t of objeCts adapted to a neighbouring, eye, 
preſent it with graceful architeural forms, g 


and call to mind, by their emblems, the Vir- 


tues and the Arts that deſerve our cultivationg 
or by their buſts the names. of men,, who, by. 
cultivating theſe, have deſerved our grateful | 


| remembrance. 


But among all the ornaments of the Flower- : 


Garden, the Conſervatory is intitled'to the pre- 


eminence.; great, however,. as it may be ren- 


dered, it is not yet. requiſite that its ſtyle ſhould y 
coincide with that of the manſion ; it ſtands in | 
a ſeparate ſcen2, there forms the principal fea 
ture, and, conſequently, inftead, of receiving, 
ſhould itſelf preſcribe the mode to which every | 


Inferior ornament muſt be made to conform. 


Separation from the general ſcene is likewiſe 


reared ; and as theſe are of two kinds, the land 
and the aquatic, their little demeſne muſt con- 

fiſt of parts adapted to the habits of each: the 
| lake ſtudded with ſmall iſlands and ſurrounded 

with a graſſy bank, will afford them every Ac- 
commonntion of this nature z and the narrow- 
neſs. 


Fries, ; 
Cem mined. 
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requiſite for the receſs where domeſtic fowl are — 
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, neſs of the ſpace required will give propriety to 


the introdudtion of ſome claſſic emblematical 

ornaments; while the whole animated plot may 

_ be enjoyed from a bower or ruſtic ſeat, ſo fituat- 

| ed asatonce to. comprehend it all, and ſo cir-_ 

| cumſlanced as to ſhut out the glare of the 
 noontide ſun by the means of climbing ſhrub- 

bery, which will ſerve at the ſame time to inveſt _ 

_ the wall and conceal the maſonry of which this 


F- bower muſt neceſſarily be conſtrued. 


Theſe three oldie, ["B ſuch they may : 
| be called, with the ſcene, with each other, and : 
of each within itſclf, being thus declared. ne-_ 
ceſſary to artificial ornaments, and exemplified 
in a Gothic ſcheme, the manner of maintain- 
ing them, where the manſion or principal 
| wo fuQure | is of Greek Archite&ture, is now pre- 
__, fſeribed;s and here, inſtead of the majeſtic 

- Ruin, the great ornaments of the general ſcene. 


ſhould rather conſiſt of the Temple, the Obeliſk, 


388 


the Column, or triumphal Arch. The frag- 
_ ment, however, of the Gothic Structure i 1s not. 
_ tobe conſidered as an inconſiſtency i in. England; | 


it may be the reſidue of an age that aQually 


_ once exiſted ; it has, conſ:quently, a kind of 


preſeriptive "_ to its s ſtation, and ſhould not 


 there- ; 


[193-2 | 
therefore be obliged to conform ; '$ while the Per. _ U 
| Greck buildings that are raiſed to ſuit the man- 490 - | 


fion muſt be made to appear its modern cotem- 
poraries, the idea of a Greek Ruin in England 


| #. 
being a contradiQion both to hiſtory and expe. — | | 4 
TIenCe. ' 
| Every argument to prove the neceſſity of 493 | | 
maintaining conſiſtency, being in a manner | 
exhauſted, it remained only for the Poet with | 


ridicule to explode the heterogeneous miſcella- | "F 

| nies of buildings which have been ſometimes | 

drawn together from remote parts of the earth, 

and by a comic painting of the puerile chaos to 
= render it contrenptible 1 in our eyes. | | 


- At ſeems to have been Lin Matias in 639 
| tion to ſele& from the variety of buildings, 
which have uſually found a place in our modern 
Gardens, ſuch as were capable of being intro- 
duc: d-with the greateſt congruity, and, when 
| fo introduced, capable of producing the beſt 
effet, he could not well overlook, that moſt 
common of them all, the Hermitage ; he has 
therefore allotted to it a fituation retired and ſo- _ . 
litary 3 but, as the melancholy circumſtances 2... | 
of his tale led him to do, he has alſo made it a _ 


Kind | 
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TY ouſly conſulted, as emblems-and unappropriat- 


(-I00"-} 
Fir. kind of monumental firufture ; here as elſe. 
where, by example and precept, conveying to 
us theſe important lefſons, that ſuch melancho- 
1y memorials ſhould only be raiſed where a real 
intereſt in their obje& gives them propriety, i 


and that where the circumſtance recorded is 
near the heart, ſimplicity ſhould be moſt ſtudi- 


« ornaments muſt neceſſarily prove contemp- | 


| tible toa mind which 1s too-much in earneſt to 


derive any pleaſure from fiction. (M). 


Although it has been my province to divide 
what the poct has moſt cloſcly interwoven, to. 
decompound, as it were, this part of the Poem, 
and ſeparate the preceptive -maxims from the 
tender narrative in which they are involved, I 
cannot, however, conclude without obſerving 
that this book appears to me to be wnique in its 
kind, as combining with infinite addreſs in one 


| natural whole, the dramatic, the deſcriptive, 


and t! he didaQic genera of writing. Fo eluci-. 
datc the laſt i is all that I have attem pted : and if 
what I have written tends, in any fort, to give 
the leſs attentive kind of readers a clearer con- 


ception of the general plan of the Poem, and 


of the-connex'on of its parts with each other, 


( 195 ) 


"#X will add conſiderably to the pleaſure I have Fer. 


already _—_— in this agreeable occupation. 


Having: now knithed the whole of his fuble, 66s 
| he concludes this book, as he had done the firſt, 
with an addreſs to thoſe of his countrymen who 
have a reliſh for the politer arts ; but as an in- 
terval of more than ten years had paſt between | 
| the times when the firſt and fourth books were 
written, that art, therefore, which in the former 
he exhorts them to praQtiſe for the embelliſhment 
of a then proſperous country, in the latter he 
recommends, merely for the purpoſe of amuſe- 


ment and ſelf-conſolation, at a period when the 


| freedom and proſperity of that country lay op- 
preſſed beneath the weight of an immoral, a 
| peculating, a ſanguinary, and deſolating ſyſtem. 
Hiſtory, when ſhe tranſmits the records of the 

year 17v1, will beſt convince poſterity that this 
concluſion of the Poem had in it as much pro- 
_priety when it was written, as they will teel that : 


It Has POE wW hen. _:y peruſe. it. 


It is reed for me to clude this Commen- ; 
tary in a happier hour: When a great and un-_ 
_exp-Qed miniſterial revolution gives us good 
reaſon to hope that the ſword which was drawn 
| LT to. 


. 
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_ to obliterate the rights of mankind, mal cut up 
the ſecurities of Property, will ſoon hide its 
diſappointed and guilty edge in its ſcabbard; 
that Commerce will once more return with 
opulence to our ſhores; and that a juſt, a ge- 
' nerous, anda liberal Policy will ſcornto reſtrain 
her benefits to a ſingle diſtri of a great and 
united Empire. I have only to aſk of Heaven : 
to haſten the maturity of theſe bleſſings; to 
give them perpetuity 3 and, inſtead of ſuffer- 
Ing a barbarous and debilitating luxury to grow 


upon that proſperity of which it has thus afford- 


edu a proſpe&, to invigorate our very amuſe- £2 
ments, and teach us with a manly and patriot 
pride, in the hovurs of peace andrelaxation, to 
aim at lifting our country to that ſuperiority in 
genuine Arts which we have ſo lately begun to 
vindicate to her in juſt and honourable Arms. | 


THE END OF THE COMMENTARY. 
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to obliterate the rights of mankind, and cut up 
the ſecurities of Property, will ſoon hide its 

| diſappointed and guilty edge in its ſcabbard ; 

| | that Commerce will once more return with 
opulence to our ſhores; and that a juſt, a ge-. 

nerous, anda liberal Policy will ſcorn to reſtrain 

| her benefits to a fingle diſtri of a great and 

united Empire. I have only 'to aſk of Heaven 

to haſten the maturity of theſe bleſſings; to 
give them perpetuity 3 and, inſtead of ſuffer- _ 

| ing a barbarous and debilitating luxury to grow 

' upon that proſperity of which it has thus afford- 

cd us a proſpe&, to invigorate our very amuſe- 

' ments, and teach us with a manly and patriot 

, pride, in the hovurs of peace and relaxation, to 

| aim at lifting our country to that ſuperiority in 

genuine Arts which we have ſo lately begun to 
vindicate to her in juſt and honourable Arms. 


THE END OP THE COMMENTARY. 
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Such of the following Notes as are marked 
with numeral Letters and the number of the 
Verſe refer to the Poem, and were inſerted by 


the Author in the former quarto Editions of 
its ſeparate books. "Thoſe marked with the 
capital Letters of the Alphabet and the Page | | 

refer ta the Commentary. 
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BOOK THE FIRST 


ANDITS 


COMMENTARY. 


Norz I. Verſe 30. 
At this fad bour, my deſelated foul. 


Tai S Poem was hn; in the year 1767, 


not long after the death of the amiable perſon 


here mentioned. See Epitaph the firſt in the 


Author's Poems. | 


'Nors A. Page 121. 


Tthink it proper to apprize my Reader, that 
'T uſe the general term GARDENING for that 


_ peculiar ſpecies of modern improvement which 


bs 5 the ſulycQ of the Poem, as It is diſtinguiſhed | 


93. from 
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from common horticulture and planting. — 
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The Gardener in my ſenſe, and in that of the 


| Poet, bears the ſame relation to the Kitchen- 
| Gardener that the Painter does | to the Houſe- 
Painter. þ | 


Norms B: Page 130. 
The few deſcriptions of Gardens which oc- 


cur iin the writers of antiquity, cut off all hope 


of obtaining any claſſical aid to the art. In | 


| that of Alcinous the charm conſiſts not in the 


happy diſpoſition of the little plot, for it was 
hedged in and contained only four acres, but in 
the ſupernatural eternity of its bloom and ver- 


| dure, and the perpetual maturity of its fruits. 


The hanging gardens of Babylon, and of the 
Egyptian Thebes, like the paſtures on the roof 
of Nero's golden palace, are rather to be conſi- 
dered as the caprices of ArchiteQure. The 


younger Cyrus, according. to Xenopkon' S aC- 
count of his occupations, had, perhaps, a 


more juſt idea of magnificence,, yet till the. 
orderly arrangement of his quincunxes could 


_nev-r have conſiſted with the piQtureſque prin- 
ciple. If we turn to the primitive Romans, 
_ their Agrarian laws, however ill exccutcd, di- 


reQtly be aga: :n{t this art, and we find 
Cincinatys 


( 201 J. 


 Cincinatus called not from his Garden but his 
Farm to aſſume the government of his coun- 
try ; and as to the Liternum of Scipio, that 
 fimplicity of life, which is ſo highly applauded 
| by Seneta, and the very little care he took 


even to accommodate himſelf. there, will give 


us reaſon to believe that he rather negleQed 
than overpoliſhed his villa. Cicero was a pro- 
feſſed admirer of oprary works, which exaQtly 
correſpond with the green ſtatuary, the eſpa- 
liers, and trellis-work of our own old gardens: 
«* Trahitur. enim Cupreſſus i in piQuras opere 
© hiſtoriali, ven:tus claſſeſve, et imagines 
& rerum tenui folio, brevique et virente ſu- 
«« perveſtiens.” | Plin. Nat. Hift. !ib. 6. cap. 33- 


| From the lahoured deſcription which the 
Younger Pliny has given us of his own Thuſ- 
can Villa, we may at once infer the truth of 
- our Poet's panegyric on the general appearance 
of Italy, and alſo that Gardening had not 1m- 
_ proved at. Rome beneath the inperial yoke. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of that ſcenery 
which this elegant writer has laid before us: 
«© A Theatre, ſuch as Nature alone could con- 
_*« ſtruQ, is preſented to our eye: a Valley is 

: mY extended at the foot of the ſurrounding Ap- 
| | FY penine, 


þ 


6 


© 


cc 
ce 
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" hurry | down. the deelivities of the ground 
into the Tiber, which, forming here a vaſt _ 
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penine, whoſe loftieſt ſummits are crowned 
with old patrician Foreſts, while the de- 
ſcending ſides are covered with foliage, there 
only interrupted where ſome bold projeQtions 
lift their heads above it : Vineyards extended 
on. every fide occupy the baſe of the maun- 


' tain, while the valley beneath loaks chearful 
with meadows and cornfields, and all the 


varicties of incloſure and cultivation ; the 
whole is fertilized by eternal rills which are 
yet no where colleted in a ſtagnant lake, but 


_ navigable ſtream, and refleting the whole 


landſcape from his ſmooth ſurface, arvides - 


the wn in the midit. eo 8 


MON are the PESTO EEO of * Ttaly, and 


how well adapted they are to-the canvas Pliny 


T1 


6 


himſelf has perceived'; for he declares, ** the 


view before him to refemble a picture beau- 


tifully compoſed, rather than a wock of Na- 
| ture accidentall y delivered. W 


' it is time to turn our eye to the proprictor, and _ 
the charaCter of that foreground from which he. 
£4 Ot was. 


; - 3 Lcd Y 


was pleaſed to enjoy it. ' Behold him then 
hemmed- in by a narrow - das ſurrounded 
with a graduated mound, tracing, perhaps, | 
his own- or his Gardener's name ſcribbled 1 in | 
 fome ſort of herbage upon a formal parterre, or 
ranging in allies formed of boxen pyramids and 
_ unſhorn apple-trees placed alternately, in order, 
as he declares himſelf, © happily to-blend ruſti- 
© city with the works of more poliſhed art ;** 
nay, it 1s even poſſible that ſeated now upon a 


FE perforated bench, ſo eontrived as, under the 
preſſure of his weight,. to fling up innumerable 


| jets eau, he thence takes in. the view of this. 
«© vaſt Theatre of Nature” from between the. 
| figures of fatitatic monflers or the jaws of wild 
\ beaſts, into which he has ſhorn a row of box- 
- trees at the foot of an even ſloping terras. In 
| brief, in a foreground probably deſigned, but 
certainly applauded by the Younger Pliny, no- 
veſtige of Nature 1s ſuffered to. remain ; and if, 
from a man .of ; his erudition and accomphſh-. 
| ments, we ireceive no better a model for our 
imitation, I believe we may ſafely infer, that 
| however lovely Italian ſeenery in general may be_ 
to the eye, the ſearch of claſſic aid tothe Att of 
Gardening muſt prove bard tro By. 
one. 


Apulcius, but for the purpoſe of introducing 
ane of a.much later date , deſcribed by his com- 
mentator Beroaldus, and ſo illuſhating_ the 

_ equally defeQive Taſte of modern © fuperſti- 
tious Italy.” <4 Behold: ther the faireſt and 


(24) _ "© 
' one Sof "*R contemporaries, 2. 1t 1s true, the defec- 


tive taſte of his age was. obſerved, but the. cen- 
ſure affords an argument oh, its univerſality 
while: it exempts, only. the, ſenſible. individual 
who.pronounced it. , | | 

| Jn vallem, Egeriz deſcendimus,or kink. Fi 

- Diflinileis veris. Quanto priſtantius efſet | 

| Numen Aquz, viridifi margine clauderet undas. | 


 Herba, nec ingenuum. violarent marmara tophum. 


 Javen, Sat. lit. ver. We. 


The villa of the Gord! ani, defcribed by 9. 
Capitolinus, is im much the fame Mile, nor | 
does that of Diocteſian ſeem to have Y pan : 
Re advantage over it. : 


-E Pawldinet neck bb: SQitious Garden. of 


Pſyche, as delincated:m very general terms. by 


moſt magnificent ſeat ſubfiſting in the territo- 
ries of Bologna in the year 1510; and we find 


its beauties to conſiſt of a mar''i» fountain, in _ 
ry wow incloſurc, throwing the water up by 


- means 
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means of fiphons ; of a fiſh-pond annexed to 


this; and of a long and Tight-lined canal be- 


| tween two parallel ftone-walls, while another 
| flone-wall of ten feet high, but broad enough 
at top to admit of two perſons walking abrealt 
| on it, completely excludes the view of the | 
_ country and of the natural river from which 
' this canal is ſupplied with water.” TIn'the year 

' 1550 we find a Cardinal a Valle, at Rome, 
employed in ereCting a hanging Garden on the : 


columns of his palace. Strada, who was him- 


 felf a Roman, gives us his own idea of a per- 
feft Garden in the middle of the laſt century, 


and like that of Pliny, it principally confſifts of 


jets deau and green ſtatuary: And Biſhop 


Burnet, in the year 1685, deſcribes the Bor- 


romean Garden in the Lago Maggiore, as 


*c riſing from the lake by five rows of terrafles 


© On the three fides of the Garden that are 
«© watercd by the lake; the ſtairs are no-. 
* ble, the walls are all covered with Oran- 
© £6 ges ard Citrons, and a more beautiful ſpot. 
«© of a Garden cannot be ſeen.” He after- 
wards informs us, in more general terms, that 


* the Gardens of Italy are made at great colt : 
* the ſtatues and fountains are very rich and 


6c noble ; | 


'- 
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cc noble; ; the grounds are well laid out; and the 
_ © walks are long and even, but they are ſo 
_&< -high-ſcented by plots made with box, that 


«« there is no pleaſure to walk in them; they 
« alſo lay their walks between hedges that 


*© one 1s much confined in them. In many of 


« their Gardens there goes a courſe of watcr 


© round the walls, about a foot from the 
 « ground, in a channel of ſtone that goes. 
' 4 round the fide of the wall.” So here is an 
| Ttalian Garden, walled round, watered. by 
fountains, and an elevate d ſtone-channel at its 
extremities, and dividedinto box-plots by lonz, 

_ eveng high- -hedged walks ; « but they have no 
« gravel,” he ſays, ©* to make theſe firm and 
«© beautiful like thoſe we have in England ;” 
and hence, herhbaps, it is that the judgment of 


Addiſon, who viſited that country but a l:ttle 


after, may be accounted for; for he ſays, 
_* their Gard:ns then contained a large extent 
* of ground covered over with an agrecable 


&« mixture of Garden and Foreſt, which re- 


« preſent evcry Where an artificial rudeneſs, _ 
«* much more charming that that neatneſs and 
« elegance which we mect with in our own 
* country ; 7 but he beſtows the fame enco-. 


 mium 


7 ) 


 mium upon the Gardens of France, where 


there is but little reaſon to believe that he re- 
ally found a better ſtile than that which prevail- 
ed at home; hedefired to reform a mode that 


diſguſted him; he ſaw the fault and wiſhet to. 
avoid it, but had never formed an idea of the 
| perfeQtion to which it was poſſible the art could 
be carried ; whatever differed from the obnoxi-" 


ous track he had been uſed to afforded him 
ſatisfation, and this he probably exaggerated to 
himſelf, and was glad to make uſe of as an 


example to his doArines. Tt is not very likely 


' that Mr. Addiſon, if he were {till living, 


would now beſtow the exalted title of heroic 
Poets upon the deſigners of Kenſington Gar- 
| __ dens: But the faQtis, we were in his time the 
apes of France in this as well as in every other 
 frippery device of Faſhion, and Le Nautre 


_ alike preſided over the taſte of Gardening in 
both countries. Rapin is childiſh in his pre- 
cepts 3 Stevens, a century before him, deliver- 


ed nearly the ſame in proſe 3 and T cannot find: - 
_ that France, at any previous time, afforded an 
intance of a pradtice better than they have _ 
_ preſeribed. The genius of Petrarch, I grant, 


1s 1n ſome reſpett viſible at Vauclutc 5 but who 


'T has. 
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has dard to tread in his Cootdleps: ? But I ds 
not deſign minutely to trace the hiſtory of 
. French Gardening. It is my purpoſe only to 
confirm the aſſertion of the Poet, who vindi- 
_ cates the Art he ſings to his own country; and 


this, I think, T have ſufficiently done, by en- 


quiring into. its ſtate upon the Continent, and 
chiefly in Italy, down to the time about which 


it ſeems to have had its commencement in Eng- 


land; but though admired by ſome of their 
travellers who have viſited this country, it is 
not yet adopted by them, and conſequently no _ 
| modern claim can come into competition with 
ours. Mr. Gray has aſſerted our originality in 
. this particular, and Algarotti has acknowledged |} 
it*. The Art 1s, therefore, our own, 2 


conſequently the Poem, which, undertakes to 


impart its principles, has a right to intitle itſelf 
the ENGLISH GarD EN. 


" Nown C. Page : > 
In a poſtſcript which the Author annexed to 


the quarto edition of the fourth book of this 
Poem, in whici he gave a general analyſis of 
the whole, and anſwered certain objections : 


* See Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr. 


Gray, Let. 8, SeR. 5. 


| REY b 


which had been made to particular paſſages in 
it, he thus vindicates himſelf for having pre- 


ſcribed: the demolition of viſtas, which had been 
defended as having in themſelves a conſiderable 


ſhare of intrinfic beauty: wY E am,” | ſays he, 


._ << myſelt- far from denying this, Lonly aſſert | 
that their beauty is not pitureſque beauty ; 


| and, therefore, that it is to be reje&ed-by thoſe 


who follow pictureſque principles. It is archi- 
_ tetural beauty,. and accords only with archi- 


teAtural works. Where the Artiſt follows thoſe 
_ principles, viſtas are certainly admiſhble; and 
the French, who have ſo long followed them, 


have; therefore, not improperly (though one | 


cannot help ſmiling at the title) given us, in 


| their DiRionary of Sciences, an article of 
Architelurs du Fardinage. But did Gaſpar 
Pouflin, or Claude Lorrain, ever copy thoſe 
| beauties on their canvas? Or would they have 
produced-a piQtureſque effeQt by their means it 


| they had ?* I think this fingle confideration will 


| induce every perſon of common taſte to allow 
that theſe two principles oppoſe one another ; Sn 
and that whenever they appear together, they _ 


oTend the eye of the beholder by their heteroge- 


neous ' eauty. If, therefore, viſtas are ever to 
be admitted, or rather to be retained, it is only 


#37 3h | Ss where 


2 
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where they form an approach to ſome ſuperb 
| manſion ſo ſituated that the principal proſpect 
and ground allotted to pifureſque improve- 
ment he entirely on the other fidez ſo much lo 

that the two different modes of planting can 
' never appear tozether from any given point of 
view ; and this is the utmoſt that I can concede. 
on _ 2p, cog © 


Nors I Verſe 395. 


With fone. Egr: gious madneſs ; et purſes. 


- | Although this ſeems to be the principle upon 
which this falfe taſte was founded, yet the error | 
was deteQted by one of our firſt writers upon 


| architeQure. I ſhall tranſcribe the paſſage, 


which is the more remarkable as it came from 
the quaint pen of Sir Henry Wotton : © I muſt 
« note,” ſays he, © a certain contrariety be- 
« tween building and gardening : for as fa-_ 
< bricks ſhould be regular, ſo gardens ſhould 
**:-be irregular, or at Icaſt caſt intoa very wild _ 
« regularity. To exemplity my concelt, 1 
6c. have ſeen a Garden, tor the manner per- 
6 chance incomparable, into which the firſt 
« acceſs was a high walk like a terras, from 
** whence might. be taken a general view of 

the 


o-— 
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« the whole plot below, but rather in a dz- 
<< lightful confuſion, than with any plain diſ- 
<< tinQion of the pieces, From this the be- 
** holder deſcending many ſteps, was aſter- 
«« wards conveyed again by ſeveral mountings _ 
mY and valings, to various entertainments of his 
_ £+ ſcent and fight : which I ſhall not need to 
«4 deſcribe, for that- were poetical ; let me on- 
« ly note this, that every one of theſe diverf- 
© ties, was as if he had been magically tranſ- 
«5 ported into-.a new garden.” Were the ter- 
ras and the ſteps omitted, this deſcription would 5 
ſeem to be almoſt entirely conformable to our 
- preſent ideas of ornamental planting. The paſ- 
ſage which follows is not leſs worthy of our no- 
tice. © But though other countries have more 
« bencfit of the Sun than we, and thereby 
&© more propelly ticd to contemplate this de- 
« [ght; yet have I ſeen in our own a delicate 
56. and diligent curioſity, ſurely without pacallel 
«© among foreign nations, namely in the gar- 
«© dzn of Sir Henry Fanthaw, at his ſeat in 
«© Ware-Paick; where, I well rem:mber, he 
*c did ſogprec.ſcly examine the tinQAures and 
; ſeaſons of his flowers, that in their ſettings 4 
© the invard: ſt of which th:t were to come. 
66 ' up at the ſam: time, ſhou!d be always a a lit- 
- T'3 Fr $4446 
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oh tle darker than the utmoſt, and ſo ferve them 
« for a kind of gentle ſhadow.” This ſeems 
to be the very ſame ſpecies of improvement 
which Mr. Kent valued himſelf for invent- 
ing, in later times, and of executing, not > 
indeed with flowers, but with flowering ſhrubs ; 
 andever-greens, in his more finiſhcd pieces of 
ſcenery. The method of producing which ef- 
fe has becn deſcribed with great preciſion and 
judgment by a late ingenious writer. (See 
Obſervations on modern Gardening, ſeQ. 14th, 
I5th, and 16th.) It may, however, be doubt-_ 
ed whether. Sir Henry Fanſhaw's garden were 
| Not too delicate and diligent a curioſity, ſince its 
panegyriſt concludes the whole with telling us, 
that it was *©* Iikea piece not of Nature, but 
« of Art.” See Reliquies. Wattoniane, Page 
64, edit. and 


Norx IN. . Verſe 4th. 

= The wilds of taſte. Yes, ſageſt VERULAM, 
Lord Bacon, in the 46th of his ellays, de- 
ſcribes what he calls the flatform of a princely 


| garden, If the Reader compare this geſeription | 
= « with that which Sir William Temple has given 


in his eſſay, intituled, The Gardens of Epicurss, 
written in a ſubſequent aze, he will find 
Tow 


To + 126 
the ſuperiority of the former very apparent; 
for though both of them are much obſcured 
by the falſe taſte of the times in which 
| they were written, yet the vigor .of Lord 
Bacon's genivs breaks frequently through the 
cloud, and gives us a very clear diſplay of what 
the real merit of gardening would be when its 
true principles were aſcertained. For inſtance, 
out of thirty acres which he allots for the whole 
_ of his Pleaſure-ground, he ſeledts the firſt four 
fora lawn, without any intervention of plot or 
parterre, <* becauſe,” ſays he, © gothing is more | 
__ « pleaſant to the eye. than green graſs kept 
« finely ſhorn.” And * as for the making of 
« knots of figures, with diverſe coloured 
* earths, that they may lic under the windows 
* of the houſe, on that ſide which the garden 
"- ſtands, they be but toys, you may ſce as 
good ſights many times in tarts.” Sir Wil- 
lam Temple, on the contrary, tells us, that in 
the garden at Moor-park, which was his model 
of perfeQion, the firſt inlet to the whole was a 


| very broad gravel walk garniſhed with «raw at: * 


Laurels which looked like Orange-trees, and 
was terminated at cach end by a ſummer-houſe. 
'The parterre or principal garden which makes. 
the ſecond part in cach of their de{cry tions, it _ 

Et et mult 
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muſt be ava; 1s equally devoid of f implicity 
Sf them both. cc 'The garden,” ſays his Lordſhip, 
«© js beſt to be ſquare, encompaſſed. with a 
« ſtately arched-hedge, the arches to be upon 


« carpenters work, over every. arch a little 
c 


oY 


belly enough. to receive a-cage of birds, and, 
*© over every ſpace, between the arches, ſome 
& other little figure with broad plates of round. 
« coloured glaſs, gilt for the ſunto play upon.” 
FL - would have been difficult for Sir William to 
' make his more fantalic ; he has, however, not 
_ made it more natural. The third part which 
Lord Bacon calls the Heath, and the other the 
Wildernefs, i 1s that in which the Genius of Lord. 
Bacon is moſt viſible ;- ** for this,” fays he, I 
© wiſh to be framed as much as. may be to a 
& natural-wildneſs.” And accordingly he gives 
us adeſcription.of it in the moſt agreeable and 
| pictureſque terms, inſomuch that it ſeems leſs the 
work of his own fancy than ni delineation of that. 
__ ornamental ſcenery which had no cziſtence till 
above a century after it was writen. Such, 
when he deſcended to matters of mere Elegance 


: (for when we ſpeak of Lord Bacon, to treat of 


_ theſe was to deſcend) were the amazinz powers 
of his univerſal Genius. 


NoTE 
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News: IV. Vette: 447- 
All that the Nymph forgot, or left forlorn. 
| See Spencer's Fairy Queen, Book 4th, Canto 
the 10th : the paſſage immediately alluded to 1s 


B in the 21 Stanza. 


_ For all that Nature, by hef mother wit, 

Could frame i in earth and form of ſubſtance 
baſe. * | 

Was there ; RY all that hi did omit, 

_ Art .playingN ature's ſecond part} ſupplied it. 


NorTs 0 " Yar 453. 
That RY *f where not nice Art in curious knots, 
See Milton's inimitable deſcription of the 
garden of Eden. Paradiſe Loſt, Book 4th, 
part of which 1 is here  mnlenretl, Hs s 
Mov VI. Verſe 481. 
Theu reach the Orchard, where the ſoaring turf 
The French at preſent ſeem to be equally 
ſparing of this natural clothing of the carth, 
although they have done us the honour to adopt 
our Bowling-greens, and to improve upon _ 
them. This appears from the following article 
of the Encyclopedie tranſlated verbatim. — 
<«« Boulingrin. N. S. In gardening 1s a ſpe- 
< cles of Parterre compoſed of pieces of di- 
« vided 
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vided turf with borders ſloping (en glacis) 

and evergreens at the corners and other parts 
of it. It is mowed four times a year to make 
the turf finer: The iuvention of this kind of 


Pparterre comes from England, as alſo its 
name, which is derived from Boule, round, 
and Grin, fine graſs or-turf.  Boulingrins 


are either ſimple or compound ; the fimple. 


© are all turf without ornament ; the com- 


pound are cut into compartments of turf, 
embroidered with knots, mixt with little _ 


paths, borders of flowers, yew-trees, and 
flowering ſhrubs. Sand alſo of different co- 
lours contributes great! ; totheir value.” 


' NorTz: VIL Vette abs; 


|  Surpaſſ Tng rule and order.” TeMPLE, , yes, 
The: paſſage-here alluded to is as follows: 


6c 
cc 
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have more beauty than any of the others ; but : 


cc 
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« ance, which may reduce many diſagreeing 


* What I have ſaid'of the beſt forms of Gar-_ 
* dens 1s meant only of ſuch as are in ſome. 
ſort- regular 3 for there may be other forms 


wholly irregular, that may, » for ought F know, 


they muſt owe it to ſome extraordinary diſ- 


poſitions of Nature in the ſeat, or ſome great” 


race of fancy and judgment in the contriv- 


CC parts 


can) 


” - parts into ſome figure which ſhall yet upon 

« the whole be very agreeable. Something of 
_ ©« this T have ſeen in ſome places, and heard 
«c more of it from others who have lived much 
«© among the Chineſe.” Sir William then 
_ gives us a kind of general account of the Chi-_ 
' neſe taſte, and of their Sharawadgi, and con- 
cludes thus : But T ſhould hardly adviſe any 
& of theſe attempts 1n the figure of gardens G 
BE among us, they are adventures of too hardy 
CT atchievement for any common hands; and 
_ * though there may be more honour if they 
| 6. ſucceed well, yet there is more diſhonour if 
«c they farl, and it is twenty to one they wall, 
cc whereas in ho. roads. Ind it is hard to make 
0 any great and-- remarkable faults.” See. 


Templ: 's Miſeellunier, vol. 1. P: 186. fol. edit. 


Norz VIII. Verſe 493- 

Led to the fair at: birvement. ADDON, 
-: Thad before called Bacon the prophet, and: _ 
M:lton tae herald of truc taite in Gardening. 
| The former, becauſe in developing the conflitu-. 
ent propertics of 2 princely garden, he had 
larxdly expatizted vpn that adorned natural 
_ wildnefs which we now deem the effenc: of the 
2t. The latter, -on account of his having _ 


made 
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| made this natural wildneſs the leading idea in 
| his exquiſite deſcription of Paradiſe. I here 
call Addiſon, Pope, Kent, &c. the Champions 
of this true taſte, becauſe they abſolutely 
| brought. it into execution. The beginning 
_ therefore of an attual reformation may be fixed 
at the time when the SpeQator firſt appeared. 
The reader will find an excellent chapter upon 
| this ſubjeRt in the Pleaſures of Imagination, 
publiſhed in No. 414 of the SpeQator ; and alſo 
another paper written by the ſame hand, No. 
: 447 3 but perhaps nothing went further towards 
| deſtroying the abſurd taſte of clipped evergreens 
than the fine. ridicule upon them in the F7 30 
Guardian, written b; 7 Mr. Pope. 


| NorEz IX. "Verks 503. 
- Sweeps thre? each bateet 4 iſta; Groves to Groves 
See Mr. Pope's Epiftle on Falſe Taſte, In- 
| ſcribed to the Earl of Burlington. Few readers, 
_ I ſuppoſe, need be informed that this .line al- : 
 ludes to the following couplet : 
Grove nods to G; 076, each alley has a brother, 
Ard half the platform juſt refleQs the other. 


NoTe 
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"Nork: X. Verſe $1 I. 

The penciÞ's power © but, fir'd by bigher forms 
It is ſaid that Mr. Kent frequently declared he | 
caught his taſte in Gardening from reading the 
' pictureſque deſcriptions of Spencer. However 
this may be, the defigns he made for the works 
of that poet are an inconteſtible proof, that they | 
had no effect upon his executive powers as a 
: painter. ©5548 \ 


-.."NoTs XI. Verie-522. 
The femple Farm ecl; pid the Garden's pride, | 
Mr. Southcote was the introducer, or rather 
the inventor of the Ferme orne ; for it may be 
preſumed, that nothing more than hy term 18 
of French extraCtion. 


| Nore D. Page 145. 
"Camden; who lived in the days of Spenſer, 
| has deſcribed Guy-Cliffe, in Warwickſhire, in 
a manner that looks as if either the Taſte of his 
_ time was infinitely ſuperior to that of the period bo 
immediately ſucceeding i it; or at leaſt as if the 
Proprictor were himſelf an inſtance of a Genus 
very far tranſcending all *Þ1s cotemperarics,. | 


© 66 Guy-Clife, nunc home de Beito Fago habi- 


_ fatio, &quz ipſaſedes eſt ammpitatis: Ncmuſ-u- 
lum ib1 eſt opacum, fontc <5 limpidi ct g:minel, an- 
ono: © tra 
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tra muſcoſa, prata ſemper verna, rivi levis et ſu» 
ſurrans per ſaxa diſcurſus, nec non ſolitudo, et 


quies Mufis amicifſima.” Here is nothing fantaſ-" 


| tic and unnatural, which is the more extraordina- 


Ty, as Guy-Cliffe is ſituated in the ſame county 


with Kennelworth, at that time the principal ſeat 
of every quaint and m_—_— departure from 


Nature and Fe. 


Theobalds, which Heater has deferibed, 


was laid out by Lord Burleigh, who ſeems to 


: have anticipated all the abſurdities we uſually 


aſcribe to a Tale ſuppoſed to have been long 
_ after imported from Holland; a Ditch full of 
water, Labyrinths made with a great deal of 


labour, and a Jet d'cau with its marble baſon, 


conſtitute the principal ornaments of the place ; 


and ina fill earlier period, we learn that the 


Beauty of Nonſech; the Delizht of Henry V. III. | 


conliſted chiefly in Groves ornamented with 


trellis work, and cabinets of verdure. ** At 


ly orchard with walks opere tofiario 3” 


 Ulſkelf, near Towton,” ſays: Leland, * there 
lives a Prebendary of York, poſlcſſed of a good- 


”? and, in 


_. the year 1538, the fame author deſcribes ** the 


Gardens wit! Tory and the orchards without the 
Mcte” of VWreiehill- -Caille, the: antient ſeat OL 
- the 
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the Perceys, to have ** been exceedingly fair. , 
And inthe orchards were mounts opere topiario, 
writhen about with degrees like turnings of 


_ cokil-ſhells to cum to the top without pain.” 


This is all that I will add to Mr. Maſon's 
note on this part of the ſubject; I had intended. 
to have gone a great deal farther, and to have 


| traced the hiſtory of modern Gardening in Eng- 


| land as far as diligence would have ſupplied me 


_ with materials; but the ſubje@ has had the better 


| fortune to come under the agreeable, the lively, 
and at the ſame time the accurate pen of Mr. 
Walpole. With all my readers I rejoice that I | 


_ have been thus prevented. 


"- "0: sf ® '9.: 
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Nor XII. Verſe IO. 


W bich fills the feelds with plenty Hail that. Art 


Tars« fimile, founded on the vulgar error 
cones erning the Harveſt Moon, however falſe 
in philoſophy, AY. It 1s hoped, be admitted. 
in FOYY * 


NoTz E. Page 152. 
| This rule is founded in nature and reaſon, : 
and its univerſal application has the ſanEtion of » th 
antiquity to ſupport it. Quintilian, though cer-_ 
tainly defeRtive 3 in his taſte for Landſcape, and. 
U 3 even 


( 224 ) 
even an admirer of top7ary works, has yet in | 
' the following paſſage very well apologized for 
| that regularity which he in general applauds, 
by making Utility and Profit, in theſe particular 
inſtances, reaſons for it. ©* Nulluſne frudiferis 
adhibendus eſt decor ? quis neget ? nam et in 
ordinem certaque intervalla redigam meas arbo- 
' res: quid enim illo quincunxe ſpeciofius, qui, 
in quamcunque partem ſpeQtaveris, reQtus eſt ?_ 
ſed protinus in 1d, quoque prodeſt ut terre ſuc- 
cum =qualiter trahant. Deccntior Equus cujus 
adftritta ſunt ilia, fi idem velocior. Pulcher 
afpectu fit Athleta cujus Iacertos exercitatio 
expreſlit, idem certamini paratior. Nunquam 
' vero Species ab Utilitate dividitur.” Quint. Inft. 
| lid. vill, cap. 111, de Ornetu. 


Cie has cevantly obſerved, ** Nullam 
partem corporis (vel hominis vel ceterarum 
_ animantium) fine aliqua neceſſitate afiQam, 
totamque formam quaſi perfeam reperictis_ 
Arte non caſu. Quid in arboribus, in quibus 
non truncus, non rami, non folia ſunt denique, 
nf ad ſuam retinendam, contervandamque 
Naturam ? nuſquam tamen eſt ulla pars niſi 
venuſta. Linquamus Naturam, Arteſque vi- 
_ deamus 3 yu” tam in Navigio neceſſarium 


A, 


''f 
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quam latera, quam carine, quam mali, quam 
vela ? que tamen hanc habent in ſpecie venuſ-_ 
tatem, ut non ſolum ſalutis ſed etiam voluptatis 
causi inventa efſe videantur. Columne & 
templa8& porticus ſuſtiment, tamen habent non 
_ plus Vtilitatis quam Dignitatis. Capitolii faſ- 
tigium illud & ceterarum Xdium non Venuſ- 
tas ſed Neceflitas ipſa fabricata eſt. Nam cum 
effet habita ratio quemamodum ex utraque | 
_ parte te&i aqua delaberetur, Utilitatem Templi, 
Faſtigii Dignitas conſequuta eſt, ut etiam, fi in 
_ Ceaelo Capitolium ſtatueretur ubi imber eſſe non 
_ poſſet, nullam fine Faſtigio dignitatem habi- 
turum fuiſſe videatur. Hoc in omnibus 1tem 
partibus Orationis evenit ut Utilitatem ac prope | 
| Neceffitatem ſuavitas quzedam & Lepos conſe- 
| quatur.” Ciceron. de Oratore, lib. 11. 


\ T might multiply quotations without end, 
but will cloſe with a paſſage from the praQtical 
Archite& Vitruvius, which may ſerve as a_ 
comment on the above beautiful obſervation of 
Cicero: © Quod non poteſt in veritate fieri, id 
non putaverent (Antiqui) in imaginibus factum, _ 
poſſe etiam rationem habere. Ommia enim 
certi proprictatz, & a vcris Naturz deduQtis_ 
_ Tn Os moribus. 
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mbribus traduxerunt i in operum perfeQiones ; 
 & ea probaverunt, quorum Explicationes in 
diſputationibus rationem poſſunt habere Veri- 
tatis.” Vitruv. bb. iv. cap. Il. de Ornamentis 
Calumnarum. a 


Norsz XIH. Verſe 119. 
Than dees this ſylvan Deſpot.. Yet to thoſe 
Sce Book the Firſt, line 84. See alſo Mr. 
Pope's Epiſtle to Lord Burlington, line $7. 
| Conſult the Genius of the place in all, &c. 
A fundamental rule, which is here further 
enlarged upon from line I 26. 


Norz XIV. Verſe 222, 
c And that the tyrant”s plea ) to work your harm: 
 Alluding to Milton. 
| So ſpake the Fiend, and with nec fF ity, 


The tyrant's plea, excus'd his dev'liſh deeds. 
PARADISE LosT, book iv. line 393. 


Norte XV. "Aferkir 327- 


.C LI C21 Wy by mimic ſnares ; ; the ſts nler-fl Fel; mA 
_ Linneus makes this a charaQerifical proper- 


ty of the fallow deer; his words are, ercetur 


flo 


j 
v 
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falo berizeontali... (See Syſt. Nat. Art. Heme 3 : 
I have ſometimes ſeen feathers ticd to this line 
for greater ſecurity, though perhaps unneceſſa- ' 
 rily. They ſeem, however, to have been in 
uſe in Virgil's time, from the following Pamnge 
in the Georgicks: 


\ Stant cngafuld pruinis 
Corpora magna boum : confertoque agmine cervi 


Torpent mole nova, et ſummis vix cornibus extant. 


Hos non emiſſis canibus, non caſſibus ullis, 
Puniceve agitart pavides formidine penne < ; 5 
Sed fruſtra oppolitum trudentes peQtore montem 

| Cominus obtruncant ferro. 


Groks. lib. 1it, ve 363 


 Ruzus's comment on the fifth line is as fol- 
| lows: linea, aut funiculus erat, cui Plume im- 
 plicabantur variis tinfle coloribus, ad feras ter- 
rendas, ut in retia agerentur. And a fimile, 
which Virgil. uſes in the twelfth book of the | 
s Ancid, v. 749, and another in Lucan' $ Pharſ. ? 
| lib. iv. v. 437, clearly prove that the learned 
Jeſuit has rightly explained the ge 


Nors F. Page 159. 


Tomiticd;. in the Commentary, to take no- 
| tice of the Feathers which the Author has men-_ 
| | tioned 


(28 ) 


| clan as 2 means of reſtraining deer, deviate 


in the foregoing Note he ſeemed to think them 
unneceſſary ; and therefore I conceived that he 
introduced them only as a poetical embelliſh- 
ment founded merely on claſſical authority ; 
| but I have fince learned that the praQtice ftilt. 
| prevails in many, perhaps all of our Engliſh 


foreſts, particularly in that of Whittkebury. 


It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that its eontinu< 


- ance through ages muſt be ſupported by expe- 


rience of its uſe, and that a horizontal line 
without theſe feathers would not be. a ſufficient 
obſtruQtion. 5 


'NoTz XVI.  Verſe-470. 


The wiſe Sidonian liv'd : and, tho* the peſt 
ABDALONIMUs. The fa, on which this 


= Epiſode is founded, is record:d by Diodorus 
Siculus, Plutarch, Juſtin, and Q Curtius ; 


the laſt is here chiefly followed. M. de Fon-_ 


tenelle and the Abbe Metaſtaſio have both of 


them treated the OR dramatically. 


NorTs. 
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NoTzt H. Page 165. 


Tas reſpe& Mr. Gray had for the Art & | 


Gardening, appears in his letter to Mr. How, 
to which I have before referred my reader, (fee 

| Note B. p. 102.) but which I ſhall here infert 
at large, becauſe I have fince been informed 
that a Poem on the ſame ſubject has been lately 
publiſhed in France, and is there highly eſteem- 
ed, in whi ch the Author, like tae reſt of his 


countrymen, aſcribe the origin of our. Gardens 


_ to t'4 Chineſe. * He (Count Algarotti) is 
- highly civil to our nation, but there is one 


- EY ; point 


_—_ 


(.. 23%) 


Point in which he does not do us juſtice; I am 


the more ſolicitous about it, becauſe it relates 
to the only taſte we can call our own; the only. 


proof of our original talent in matter of plea- 
ſure, I mean our ſkill in Gardening, or rather 


laying out grounds : and this is no ſmall honour 


to us, ſince neither France nor Italy have cver 
| had the leaſt notion of it, nor yet do at all 
comprehend it when they ſee it. _ That the 
Chinele have this beautiful art in high per-. 
| f-Qtion ſeems very probable from the Jeſuits 
L.ctters, and more from Chambers's little diſ- 


courſe publiſhed ſome years ago; but it is very 


_ certain we copied nothing from them, nor had 
any thing but Nature for our model. It is not _ 
forty years ſince the Art was born among us, 
_ and as fure we then had no information on this 
head from China at all.” See Memoirs of Ar. 
: Grey, Sefon V. Letter vill. 


In the laſt ſmaller Rdition of Mr. Walpole” $ 


: Anccdotes oft painting, the reader will alſo find 
a very entertaining and 1mportant addition 


m 1de to his hiftory of Gardening on this very 
ſa'>jet (ſec vol. iv. p. 283.) which. puts tae 


matter out of all doubt. Yet it 1s to be obſerv- 


cd, that Mr. Oy and Mr. "Walpole differ | in 


th.ir 
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their idea: of Chineſe perfedtion in this Art: ; 
But had Mr. Gray lived to ſee what he calls 
 Chambers's /ittle diſcourſe enlarged into a di/ſer- 
tation on oriental Gardening, by Sir William 


_ Chambers, Knight, it is more than probable | 
he would have come over to his friend's ſenti- 


ments z certain it is he would never have agreed 


with the French, in calling this ſpecies of Gar- 


= dening &s _u Anglo- Chinois. 


Nor XVIL. Ye ſe 12. 


Place I the Urn, the Buſl, the fſeulptur'd Lyre, 


Mr. Gray. died July 31ſt, 1791. This 


book | was begun a few months after. "The 
| three following lines allude to a ruſtic alcove the 


author was then building in his garden, in 


which he placed a medallion cf his friend, and ? 


_ anurn ; a lyre over the entrance with the motto | 
from Pindar, which Mr. Gray had prefixt to 


| his Odes, @QNNANTA EYNETOIZT, and under it 
_ ona tablet this ſtanza, taken from the firſt edi- 
tion of his Elegy written in a country church- 
yard. 

| Here ſcatter'd oft, the lovelieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen, are ſhowers of violets found ; 
_ The Redbreaſt loves to build and warble here, 
And little footſteps lightly print the ground. 


X 2 | NoTE 
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Norte XVIII. Verſe122. 

Let England prize this daughter of the Faſt 
Our common Laur-l was firſt brought into 
the Low Countries A. D. 1576 (together with 
the Horſe Cheſnut) from Conſtantinople, as a 
preſent from David Ungnad, the Imperial 
Ambaſſador in Turkey, to Cluſius the famous 
Botaniſt. It was ſent to him by the name of 
Trabiſon-Curmaſi, or the Date of 'Trebiſond, 
but he named it Lauro-Ceraſus. ” TY 


Note XIX. Verſe 354- 
Deepen your dripping roofs ! this feveriſh bour 
Theſe lines were written in June, 1778, when _ 
it was remarkably hot weather. _ 2 


| Note XX. Verſe 366. 
Shuts to the tuneful trifling, of the Bord, 
Ren: Rapin, a learned Jeſuit of the laſt cen-. 
tury, who wrote a didactic Latin Poem on Gar- 
dens, in four books, by way of ſupplement to 
 Virgil's Georgics. "The third book treats the _ 
ſubje& of water, or more. properly of water- 
works, for it is entirely made up of deſcrip- 
tions of jets deau, and ſuch ſort of artificial 

bables. 55 Es 
NoTE 
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__ Nore XXI. Verſe 388. 

And winds with ſhorter bend. To drain the reft 

| Fee Book the ſecond, ver. 50 to ver. 78, 
where the curve of beauty, or a line waving 
very gently, is ſaid not only to prevail i in naty-. 
ral pathways, but i in the courſe of rivulets and 
the outline of lakes. It generally does ſo; yet 
in the latter it is ſometimes found more abrupt : 
1m artificial pieces of water, therefore, ſharper 
curves may bc employed than in the formation 
of the ſand or gravel-walk. | 


p Nors XXII. Verſe 452. 
That facile mode which His inventive powers 
Mr. Brindley, who executed the Duke of 
 Bridge-water's canal, and invented a method of 
making dams to hold water without clay, uſing 
for this purpoſe any fort of carth duly tempered. 
with water. | 


-Nows [ ' Page 176. 
The method of conftruQting. theſe mounds, 
which 1s called © puddling,” confifts only in 
greatly moiſtening and turning the ſoil (of 
whatever nature it may be) in the manner, 
in which mortar 1s tempercd ; for thus its parts 
are brought cloſer together, and in its almoſt 


X 3 Aud 


RY 
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fluid ſtate the influence of attraCtion is allowed to 
operate, to turn to each other and bring into _ 
contatt thoſe ſurfaces which are beſt adaptcd to 
coheſion, a principle ſo univerſal, that even in 
ſand it is fa'd it 1s fond fo ſtrong as to render it 

_ after ſufficient working, water-proof. Where an 
_ unmeaſureable weight of water was to be refiſt- 
ed, I have ſezn the operation thus performed 5 
a deep perpendicular trench was dug out about 
four feet wide ; inthis, as incident to its ſituati- 
- on, the water ſprung up very plentifully, and 
into this the ſoil that was raiſed was again re- 
turned by degrees, being trampled and beaten, 
and turned with ſhovels and ſpades, exactly (as 
_ I faid before) as if it were mortar, by which 
_ means it became pertectly viſcous: beyond this 
point labour i is ulelcis ; for attraCtion has taken 
place, and no more can be added. "The prac- 
tice, ona very confined ſcale, was known be- 
fore Brindley, but he firft developed its princt- 
ples, applicd it indiſcriminately to every ſoil, 
and uſcd it to great and extenſive purpoſes, and 
theretore may juſtly be allowed the honour of 
having been the inventor. 


NorTE 
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Nors K. bs un. 


We ſo ſeldom ſee the rock- work of theſe arti-_ 
ficial Caſcades well executcd, that perſons of a_ 
refined piQtureſque taſte are apt to explode 
them, and to think of them as they do of arti- 
ficial Ruins and imitative Bui'dings, that they 
ought never to be put into execution. Our 
Author, however, hgs ventured to recommend 
both, the one here, and the other in the ſuc- 
ceeding book ; and this, in my opinion, very 
juſtly, becauſe the arguments againſt their uſe 

are founded only on that abuſe which has taken 
away all likeneſs from the imitation : and, 7 
ſurely, that they have been ill imitatcd affords 
no reaſon that they cannot be well imitated ; 5 on 
the contrary, there is great reaſon to attempt a 
copy upon better principles, and execute it 
with truer taſte, becauſe there are ſcenes and 
fituations in Nature which abſolutely call for 
ſuch objeQs to give them their laſt and finiſhed 
 perfeQtion. It 18 as neceſſary, therefore, for 
the Gardener to ſupply thcm upon his living 
canvaſs, as for the Landſcape Painter to difplay 
them upon his dead one ; and he 1s capable of 
doing this, becauſe he has {ſometimes aQually 
done it with ul cffeQ. 


 NoTE 
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Norte XXII. Verſe 471. _ 
Bojuers ; as if the thunÞ'ring Tees himſelf 
The fall of the Tees, near Middleton in 


Yorkſhire, is eſteemed one of the greateſt. in 
: COTE: ; 


Nore XXIV. Verſe 492. 
A Naial dwells : LiYz a is ber name : 


This idea was conceived in a very retired © 
grove at Papplewick in Nottinghamſhire, the 
ſeat of Frederick Montagu, Eſq; who has 


lonz honoured me with his friendſhip, where 


alittle clear trout- ſtream (dignified perhaps too 
much by the name of a River) gurgles very 

deliciouſly. This ſtream is called the Lin, and 
the ſpring itſelf riſes but a little way from his. 

- plantations. Hence the name of this Naiad is 

formed. The village itſelf, which is ſituated 
on the edge of the foreſt of Sherwood, has not 

| been without poetical notice before, Ben £ 


_ Johnſon havins taken ſome of his Dramatis 


Perſne fron it, in his unfin! ſhed Paſtoral Co- 
medy, called The Sad Shepberd. 


NoTE. 
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Norz XXV. Verſe (12. 


To Commerce and to Care. In Margaret” s grove, 


St. John's College in Cambridge, founded 
by Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, mother. 


: of f Henry the Seventh. 


NoTz XXVI Verſe 528; 

Who flole the gift of Thetis. * Kihiaen the cauſe, 
Alluding to the Ode to a Water Nymph, 
which the Author wrote a year or two after his 

admiſſion into the univerſity. Tee bis Poems, 


_ One I. 
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Norz XX VII. Verſe IOL. 


 Atime Arruck Abbey. An impending grove 


TD was ſaid in the firt Book, ver. 384, that 
of thoſe architeQural o5jzAs which improved a 

_ fine natural Engl/ifh proſpe, the two principal 
were the Caſile and the Abbey. In conformity 


with this idea, ALCANDER firſt begins to cxer- 


ciſe his tafte, by forming a reſemblance of thoſe _ 


two capital artifcial features, uniting them, 


however, with utility. The precept 1s here , 
meant to. be conveyed by def cription, which 
had---* 


A 


es Wl. pals 


+2 — 
* 
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| had before been given n more Ueolly in Book It. 
Ver. 2I. 


Fo | Beauty ſcorns to dwell 
Where U/e is exil'd. 


Norte L. Page 182. ” 
If we conſider how Gothic Edifices were 
originally conſtruQted, it will appear how very. 
detectively they have been, for the moſt part, 
imitated. In order, therefore, to obviate this 
prattice, I will here give a ſummary and brief 


deſcription both of ſuch as were Military and 
'E ecleſialtical. 


The Corme CasTLE, or military ſtruc- 
ture, conſiſted in every inſtance of the Keep 
or Strong-hold, and the Court or Encloſure 
annexed to the Keep. 


The Keey was : a great and high to'ver, 
either round or ſquare, for the moſt part fituated 
' on an artificial elevation, the entire top of 
which it uſually occupied. Advantage allo was 
frequently taken of a _natural'y high ſituation. 


It the tower was (quare, it often had ann-xed 
to it fquare proje <Qtions, gen-rally at the corners, 
YE and 
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_ and about mid-way between them, to a@ ts 

buttreſſes, of which, however, they do not 

carry the appearance, as they exhibit a front! 

greater than their proje&tion, and do not dimi- 

- Niſh in their proje&tion as they aſcend. When 
round, TI have frequently ſcen the Keep, with- 
out any buttreſs whatever. 


| The great Portal or door of entrance into the 
Keep, was always at the leaſt one floor high 


from the ground, and was uſually entered by 


means of an external ſtair-caſe and veſtibule, 
| which was ſtrongly fortified. This ſtair-caſe led 
only ſo high as the portal, and the landing-_ 
place at the head conſiſted for the moſt part of a- 
draw-bridge which was worked from within the 

Keep, and which, when raifcd, not only cut 
: of all communication, but by leaning againit 
and ccver.ng the portal, ſerved exccedingly to 
lien the 1itagainſtan encmy that might already 
have taken pollcfſion of the veſtibule and ſtair- 


cate. 


| There was ſeldom any apertrre for a conſi- 

d:rable hcight from the ground; and as the 
apartments of the Lord or Commander of the 

| Caſtle were near the top, it was only there that 
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arty aperture appeared which exceeded the fize 
of a loop, and even there the windows were of 
but ſmall dimenſions. 


The Keep was whually embattled at top, but 
the battlements have in general been defaced by 
time and ruin. 


The wall of the Cour, or Encloſure was 
always conneCted with the Keep, and the en- 
| trance. into it was uſually by. a great arch 
ſtrongly fortified, and paſſing between two 
towers connefed by the wall through which the | 
arched-way was carried. —There was never any 
great arch'1 in the Keep itſelf. 


EE wall commenced at 6 Keep at both 
ſides, it was commonly carried down the hill, 
and frequently compre: nended not only the de- 
Feent but ws. a part of the Plain bencath. 


The height of the wall, where it joined the 

| Keep, was ſomctimes regulated by the height 
of the great portal that led to the principal 

| apartments, which, for the moſt part, occupi- 

"ed the third ory ; for the ftair-caſe, by which 


this was approac acd, was often built within 
| the 
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the ſubſtance of the wall itſelf, in which caſe 
there was no other external veſtibule. 


| 
[ 


Loops were frequently made in the wa'l of = 
the Encloſure ; for it was of ſuch dimenſions as | 


not only to contain a paſlage for maintaining 2 
communication among the parts of the fortreſs 


within its thickneſs, but had ſometimes even 
apartments either for confinement of priſoners, . 


or for ſtores. 


The reader, . who: wiſhes for farther informa-- 
tion on this ſubjeQ, is referred to Mr. King's 
ingenious and accurate Obfervations" an” "ancient 


7 Hin 


:% 
\ 


EccLEslASTICAL BuilDINGs, or ABBIES, 


 conhiſted generally of the great Church, a Re- 


| feQtory, a- Chapter-Houſe, and a Cloyſter, 
with the neceſſary accommodations of Kitchen, 


Dormitory, » &c. 


The CnvrcH was uſual'y.in the form of a 


crols, in the center of which roſe the tower. 
—F rom cail to weſt it was- always con(: derably Sf 


longer than {ron | north to ſouth. 


Y:2 'The 
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The great weſt end was the place of entrance 


Into the Church ; here, therefore, the greateſt _ 
_ degree of ornament was beſtowed both on thc 
por tal and the window over it. 


 Thelateral walls weep: ſtrengthened by but- 
treſſes which always diminiſhed as they roſe, 
and between every two windows was a buttreſs. 


Within, the infolated Wo On ran in rows 
correſpanding with my buttreiſes i ithout, 


Asa croſs affords two ſides to ak 7; many 
ſquares, on2 of theſe. (quares was uſually com- 
pleated, and the other two ſides were ſupplied, 
the one by the cloyſter, which was frequently 
.carriedin length from north to; fouth, and the 
other by the refeory and chapter-houſe, which 
ſtood at right angles with this cloyſter, and 
parallel to the body of the Church from baſk 
to weſt. 


The cloyſter was ſometimes carried into | 
i kngth, and ſometimes ſurrounded a ſquare 
court 3 over the cloyſter was the 
place tor the Gormitory.. 


Faſtomary - 


None _ 
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| None of the parts of the Abbey at all- ap- 
proached to the height of the Church. 


The great pointed arch was an invention 
| ſubſequent to the building of many Abbies, 
_ which have ſmall round-topped windows ; 
theſe, therefore, may very well be placed in 


the fides of the Church ;. but in the weſt end, . 


. for the moſt- part, the pointed arch was intro- 
duced as a. high. ornament ROK ſucceeding Ar- 
| chiteQs. | 


There never was built an external column, 
nor an internal buttreſs ; miniature imitations _ 
of theſe were indeed promiſcuouſly introduced. 
_ among the ſmaller ornaments of the building ; 
| but the rule is invariably true with regard to the 


great ſtructure felt. 


..: The ta of Gothic buildings was vc- 
_ ry neatly, hewn and jointed ; _ and even now ; 

their'very ruins are by no means rough on tte 

 furface, except in the. immediate neighbour- 


 hoo\ of the ſpot where time has made a breach, 5, 


or where they have been ſtripped of their caf- 
wy 


Y 3 Though 
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Though! the rules of Gothic Architefture 
: have not been ſo diligently inquired into''as 
thoſe of the Greek, yet certain we may bez 


from the reſemblance which prevails, not only = 


in the whole, but-in the parts of all great Go- 
-  thie edifices among themſelves, that they were. 
conſtructed upen rules which it would be better | 

— for us to inveſtigate than diſpenſe with in favour | 
_ of the ſilly caprices which we daily ſee execut- 
_ ed under the name of Gornic BvitnyixGs, | 
_ to the diſgrace of our Obſervation and Taſte. I 
have ſeen a Gothic Temple, an open Gothic 
Portico, a Gothic Ons and I have ſeen an. 
_ arched Gothic Rotunda ! 


if 7 ARE 1s a fn ne gu nan 1 of Gothic Ar- 
| chiteCture. 


Fe f kave bob forced to make uſe of the quali- 
 fying terms »ſually, for the moſt part, &c. be- 
cauſe I cannot ſay that any of theſe rules, 


__ though general, are without, perhaps, many 


_. exceptions. TI am writing, not for the benefit 
+ of the Gothic Architz&, but his pictureſque 
| Imitator, for whom theſe few precepts and cau- 

tions, I truſt, will be found ſufficiently pre- 
__ ciſe.. I | En 
Be The 


cas) 
Yo "The reader wilt not ſuppoſe, that by thus de- 
lineating the rules by which theſe two ſorts of 


_ edifices were conſtructed, I recomment to the 


- mitator an exact copy cf the whole of either, 


much leſs that I would wiſh him to execute on a 
| ſmall ſcale what can only have probability when : 
EE: practiſed on a great one. I only require - judi- | 


_ cious ſeleQtion of. the parts of ſuch buildings, 
and that each may be made with exaQneſs to 
occupy its proper' place. A remnant of the 


Keep, 'of the 'great gate of- entrance, or even 
of a ſingle tower, with an additional length of + 


ruined wall, 'will frequently anſwer the purpoſe 


of imitation in the military ſtyle very complete- ; 
ly, while a ſingle high-arched window of por- 
tal, part of a low groyned cloyſter, and a few 


mutilated columns juſtly arranged within the 


ſuppoſed body of the Church, will equally well 


_ anſwer (it in the eccleſiaſtical ſtyle: But the 


general. faults that have prevailed. in the" e kinds 
of imitation. arc, firſt, that of deſigning too 
: much, perhaps, a whole ; H ſecondly, the exccut- | 
i ing that whole upon a pigmy ſcale ; ; thirdly, | 


the introduction ot a capricious node of orna- 


ment: and, laftl 5, 2 total negle&t of the real 
Poſition of the parts. The beſt, Perhaps. the 
| PT OO only 


£2. 


* edu cords ovtn 1 wot Oar maner to Beers cory rag. 
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nl good} rut chat can be followed, is to copy 
ſome beautiiul fragment of an ancient ruin 
with the ſame fidelity that one would copy a 
portrait, and happily for our purpoſe England 
abounds with ſuch fragments ; but let us ever 
avoid invention where. our proper buſineſs is 
only imitation. | ES DE 

The deſcription of ' Alcander's. manſion re- 
markab] y coincides with Leland the Antiquary.s 
_ account of Greenwich i in its antient ſtate. 
TT  Ecce ut: Jam niteat locus petitus,_ | 
NY Tanquam ſyderez domus cathedrz! 

_ Quz faſtigia piQta! que feneſtrz ! 

Que turres ie] ad aſtra ſe cf-rentes !/ | 

| Kuxrecr "Aopis ver. 319» 


: Leland died A. D. 1552s. 


'Nork XXVIIL. Verſe 131. 

And fright the local Genin from the ſeene.” 
A precept is here rather more than hinted at ; 
but it appeared to be fo well founded, and yer. 
fo ſeldom attended to by the fabricators of 
Grottos, that it ſecmed neceſſary to {lide back 
a little from the narrative into the didaQtic to 
inculcate 1 it the more ſtrongly. | 


Norte. 


: Ners XXIX. ' Verſe TIA 


| His Galatea : At er, th impaſſi Fon'd 2 wth. | 
Aliuding to a Letter of that famous Painter, 


wikiew to his Friend Count. Baltafar Caf- 


_ tiglione, when he was painting his celebrated 
- Picture of Galatea, in which he tells him, e/- 
ſends careſtia di bell: donne, is mi | ſervo « di certa 

idea che wviene alla mente. Sec Bellori Diferiz. 


delle imagint dipinte da Reffaclle r Urbins, Or 


| the Life of B. Caſtiglione, prefixt to the Lon- 


don Edition of Dis Book entitled, H Cortegians. 


| Nore XXX. Verſe 207. 


Irregular, yet mots in patches quaint, 
there! is nothing in pifureſque Gardening 


'which ſhould not have i its archet type in unadorn- 
ed Nature. Now, as we never {ce any of her 


plains dotted with diſſevered patches of any ſort 
--0f.'ve cetables, © except, ' perhaps,” ſome of her 


more barren heaths, where' even Furze can. 
_ grow but ſparingly, and which form the moſt 


diſagreeable of her ſcenes ; therefore the preſerit | 


common mode of 'dotting clumps of flowers, or 
fhrubs/ on /a graſs-plot, without union, and 


without other meaning than that of appearini 


irregular, ought to- be avoided.” vo is the form. 


i 
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and eaſy flow of the graſſy interſtices (if [ may 
fo call them) that the deſigner ought firſt to have 

a regard to; and if theſe be well formed, the 


ſpaces for flowers or rubbery will be at the 
| ſame time e aſcertained. "031 E 


Nors XXXI. Verſe 218. 


Might Ja A fely flouriſh; where the Citron ſweet. 

_M. Le Giradin, in an elegant French Effay, 
| written on the ſame ſubje&, and formed on the 
| ſame. principles,. with this Poem, is the only 
writer that I have ſeen (or at leaſt recolleQ) who 


| has attempted to give aſtove or hot-houſe a pic- 


tureſque effect, It 1s. bis hint, purſycd and 
conſiderably dilated, which forms the deſcri ption 
of Ac ANDER'S Conſervatory. Sce his Eſſay. 
De la compoſ} tion des ru Gen. 177» 


Nors XXXUL | Verſe 358. 


The Linnets warble, captive none, but Jur'd. 
| Sce Rouſſeau's charming deſcription. of the 
Garden of Julie, Nouvelle-Eloiſe,. 4 partie, bett.. 
 adhe+ In conl-quence of purſuing his idea, 
no. birds. are. introduced into. ALCANDER'S 

; Menagerie, but ſuch as are either domeſticated, 
or chulc. to viſt it for the ſecurity and food they 

find 
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find there. MF-3 any' of my more delicate rea» 


P ders wiſh to have theirs ſtocked with rarer kind 


of fowls, they mult invent a piQureſque Bird- 
cage for themſelves. 


NoTs XXXI0L. Veſc 427. 


T ill, like fatigu'd VitLaro, ſoon Te TEE 
In, Yee Pope”: 's Epiſtle to Lord Burlington, ver. 


Norts  xXX1V. Verſe 448. 


The foreign from the foil; frovekes thy frown. 
It is hoped that, from the poſition of this 
£ River-God inthe menageric from the ſituation 
_ of the buſts and vaſes in the flower-gar rden; - 
| and that of the ſtatue in the conforming; 
the reader will deduce the following general 
precept, © that all adventitious ornaments of 
ſculpture ought cither to be accompanied with a 
proper back-ground (as the Painters term it) 
__ or introduced as a part of archite&ural ſcenery ; | = | 
and that when, on the contrary, they are pl. 1C- 
ed in open. lawns or partcrres, according to the 
old mode, they. become, like Anteus and 
 Enccladus mentioned in the beginning of this wa 


ol 
- - beo!;, mere ſcare-crows.” CTY 
Rh | j 


NorTEx 


S. 
| Note XXXV. . Verſe 462. 
© If true, ' bere"only.” Thut, in Milton's phraſe 


- See Milton's Paradiſe" Loſt, 'b. iv. vet: 248.” 
\&e.. 3 Feld 1 326 
|  Nors. XXXVI.. Verſe 499-- 

To theſe! that tend the dying. Both the hs 
_ Theſl e lines are taken from the famous paſſage 
in Hippocrates i in his book "of Prognoftics, which 
| has been held ſo accurately deſcriptive, that dying 
perſons are, from hence, uſvally. ſaid to have 
_ the facies Hippocratica. "The paſſage is asfollovy : 
Pt; gue, 5927 por xJ1)08, vgora Pak Copmwnlaoxiti, WT% | 
= vxed K bonoad nie, x, M 2.6598 TW WTWV CLOS TTEN : 
K T6 Nope * T9 Te; TO (45TWIDOV, Txdngds Tz wigillaperes 
| x) xagPanicy Ziv, Ky To Xewue TE tCmaile- T6 mg X wes 
T7 1 % mos {2s © TEA 7 Mares, OSS by yy 


'Nors XXXY Il. Verſe 645. 


He hide them raiſe: : it fond d a Hermit" s cell; 

If this building is found to be in its right 
poſitions ſtructures of the ſame kind will. be» 
thought improperly piaced when fituated, as 
they frequently are, on an eminence com- 


* manding an extenſive proſpeft. I bave eter 


ſeen or heard of cne of this kind, where the 
builder ſeemed to be ſo muck cony.noed of its 
| INCON - 
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